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The Outlook sends the Book—not the Book Agent 
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A Wagon-ioad of Specimen Volumes by Express. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Splendid Success of the 
Specimen Volume Plan 


oe 


the 


OF SELLING 


“Che Historians’ 


History of 
he World” 





the benefit of the present prices. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The novel Plan of Sale and the offer of THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD at a discount of 43 per cent. from regular prices having 
now established the work in public estimation, The Outlook will withdraw the 
introductory offer shortly and prices will be advanced. All applications for 
specimen volumes and for information should be sent at once in order to obtain 








A DISTINGUISHED LIBRARIAN who has carefully studied modern methods of reaching the public, in a letter to The utlook 


the other day, said: 


‘«In my lectures I touch on publishing and its methods because of its relation to library work. One topic is 
the modern methods of reaching readers. I have put into my samples the most striking illustrations of skill 
in this direction and have found nothing quite equal to the work you are doing on The Historians’ History.’’ 


rhe Outlook method of approaching book-buyers by making an appeal to their common sense—that is, by allowing them to see, to 
inside and outside), a specimen volume of Zhe //istorians’ History—has been successful far be- 
and made The Outlook 


read, to criticise, to examine 


yond anticipation. Its fairness, and in a large degree its boldness, gave it novelty and distinctiveness, 


way of introducing this work the one pronounced advertising success of the publishing trade. 


It is now widely known that 


The Outlook Sends the Book (Not THE BOOK AGENT) 


Placed in the hands of an intelligent and open-minded reader, it tells its own story, 
enabling the inquirer to make up his mind, in his own way, without solicitation and 
without influence. A leather-bound volume (usually Vol. XII., dealing with the 
French Revolution ) is sent to all who ask for it, by express, at The Outlook’s expense, 
to be returned in the same way, whether the inquirer orders the work or not. The 
only objections to this plan were the great initial outlay and the risk of loss. These, 
it appeared, were not serious in view of the overwhelming success of the offer, the 
large percentage of orders which were in this way secured, and the extremely favor- 
able impression the specimen volume made upon those classes of the public whose 
approval of the work is the best advertisement of it. 


‘The plan scored an immediate success. Requests for specimen volumes 
began to pour in until they reached over 100 a day, and then over 200, and on each 
of four successive days the surprising number of 500, and on one day 914. In sixty 


days a total of 43,351 was reached. 


A triumph for good literature and fair dealing was thus achieved. The 
plan wrought a complete revolution in publishing methods, dispensing with the agent, 
and saving the agent’s commission, and at the same time safe-guarding the interests 
of the buyer and protecting him from annoyance. 


The specimen volume plan delighted the reading public. At first hundreds, then thousands, 
of unsolicited letters reached us, expressing the pleasure of the writers. One of the most convin- 
cing came from a schoolmaster in Cleveland, O., who said: “ / am pleased that you can dispense 
with agents and let the book speak for itself, and I speak without prejudice, for Iwas once one 
of those long-suffering nuisances myself.’ A Yale professor said: “ /t is the most reasonable 
method in book-selling that has ever come to my notice.’ A famous explorer and archzologist 
said: “/tzs an idecl way of treating the public.” 

A lady living in Beacon Street, Boston, wrote: ‘“ Your method of introducing so valuable a 
book is novel, but it might seem you were running a risk.’ The truth is that persons who are 
interested in a work of this high and serious character partake of that character themselves, The 
wife of a famous general wrote : “J spent seven delightful evenings reading your specimen 
volume.” A celebrated New York doctor said: “/¢ was a pleasure to give my leisure moments 
to your specimen volume, whereas I could not possibly have afforded the time to talk to a book 
agent,e.en if I cared to.” Dr. S.C. Mitchell, Professor of History in Richmond College, Vir- 
ginia, wrote: “ The courtesy of such a private examination is in keeping with the admirable 
spirit of The Outlook and must commend itself to every one as a method to be adopted by the 
publishers of all important works, since they require leisure and patience to enable one to 
appreciate aright their merits.” 


Are you possibly unfamiliar with this novel and radical departure 
in book-selling ? 

Do you realize that the Historians’ History of the World is the first 
great world-history ever published ? 

Do you not, therefore, wish to examine, without cost, a book that 
is as readable, as instructive, and as useful as any ever written? 





Send us this Appli- 
cation — We Send 
You the Volume by 
Express. 


To THE OUTLOOK 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York City : 
Please send a Specimen Volume of The Historians’ 


History of the World, without cost tome. | promise 


to return it to you at your expense, within seven 
days after receipt, whether | decide to subscribe or 
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NICKEL PLATE ROAD’S NEW TOURIST SLEEP- 
ING CARS.—If you expect to take advantage of the 
ow colonist rates to the Pacific Coast and the far 
West, write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass., for full particulars re- 
garding their splendid tourist sleeping cars. They 
afford a comfortable journey at a very low cost. 


VERY Low CoLoNiIst RATES via the Nickel 
Plate Road to principal California and North Pa- 
cific Coast points. Also very low rates to many 
other points in Oregon, Washington, Montana, 
Wyoming, Idaho and Utah. On sale every day to 
May 15. Special one-way settlers’ rates to many | 
points in Minnesota, North and South Dakota and 
Manitoba on sale each Tuesday during March and | 
April. For full information write L. P. Burgess, | 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 





} 
| 
SAFE GUIDE FOR ADVERTISERS.—The well- | 
known advertising agency of Lord & Thomas, 
Chicago, New York and St. Louis, has issued the | 
1905 edition of their Pocket Directory of the Amer- | 
ican Press. In compact and convenient form, it 
gives complete and reliable information regarding | 
the circulation claimed and other data on all adver- 
tising mediums published in the United States, its | 
possessions and Canada, with the latest Federal 
census. This 800-page book is a necessity to every | 
business man who realizes the value of judicious 
advertising. 





SPRING VACATION ToUR TO ATLANTIC CiTy.— 
On Monday, April 3, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
will run a special spring vacation tour from Boston 
to Atlantic City. Tickets covering round-trip trans- 
portation via Fall River Line, all necessary ex- 
penses going, two days’ board at the Rudolf, St. 
Charles, Islesworth, Wiltshire, Iroquois, or Scear- 
borough Hotel, Atlantic City, and good to return 
within thirty days, will be sold at rate of $20.00 
from Boston, $18.00 from Fall River. This is a 
rare opportunity to visit the greatest American 
seashore resort during one of its most popular 
seasons. Full details of George M. Roberts, Pas- 
senger Agent New England District, 205 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 





““BELLS KNOWN THE WORLD WIDE.”—The pop- 
ularity of the Steel Alloy Bell is not confined to 
this country alone, but to many foreign countries. 
Just recently the manufacturers of this reliable bell 
received a letter from a minister in China regarding 
a 36-inch Steel Alioy Bell, weighing 950 pounds 
complete, which they sent him. He says the bell 
is giving good service, the tone is pleasant, and 
thanks the firm for the faith they had in him and 
the courteous treatment ¢xtended to him. This 
expression of satisfaction is similar to the testi- 
mony of thousands who are using Steel Alloy Bells. 
The Steel Alloy Bell is manufactured by the old 
established concern, the C. 8. Bell Co. of Hillsboro, 
O., and intending bell purchasers may rest assured | 
of running no risks in placing their bell orders with 
these people. They offer liberal terms and cover 
their bells with a binding five-year guarantee. 
They also have a practical plan of helping a church 
or school to secure a sweet-toned bell and one of 
good quality at a reasonable price. 





LOSS OF APPETITE —A person that has lost appetite | 
has lost something besides—vitality, vigor, tone. The | 
way to recover appetite and all that goes with it is to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla—that strengthens the stomach, | 
perfects digestion and makes eating a pleasure. Thou- 
sands take it for spring loss of appetite and everybody 
says there’s nothing else so good as Hood’s. - 








MR. JAMES WARRINGTON, of Philadelphia. is very | 
anxious to get into communication with the gentlemen 
who subscribed towards the purchase of his Library 
of Psalmody for the Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Address, James Warrington, Lock Box No. 17, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


The Easter Service printed in| 
the Pilgrim Quarterlies, entitled | 


** The Happy Dawn,” 


is reissued in pamphlet form in 
response to many requests, 


Price 3 cents; $2.00 per 100, postpaid. 


Sample free. 
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read the Brierley Books? If 
you haven’t, begin at once by 
ordering his latest 


COMMON LIFE 
$1.40 net. By mail $1.52 


and you will thank us for call- 
ing attention to it. 





THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 
2 and 3 Bible House, . 


STALLS BOOKSE 


SELF AND SEX SERIES - 


Subjects that should be understood by eve 
person and information properly given which 
should not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. 
Commended by highest medical authorities. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. 
By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man 
. Ought to Know. 
mo What a Young Husband 
es Ought to Know. 
, What a Man of 45 
Ought to Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 
By Mre. Mary Wood-Allen,M.D., 
and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
What a Young Girl = 
Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Dane 
Ought to Knew. 
What a Young Wife 
Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 
ught to Know. 
— free. Table of contents free. 
ngu 


' ages. $ are 
AM being translated into seven languagesin Asiaand 

several in Europe. Now 'y: in Swedish, 
Young Boy, Young Husband, Young Girl, Young 
Wife; price $x. 25 each, post free. In Duteh, 
Young Man, Young Husband, Man of 45,Woman 
of 45; price §« each, post free. In preparation, 
German, French, Spanish, Italian. 


-Vir Publishing Co., inne ret 


New York 





















































Adapted to Various Uses During 
the Lenten Season 


Steps Christward 


Counsel for Young Christians 


By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 





In response to a demand from a number of 
pastors, a speeial student’s edition of this use- 
ful little manual of the Christian life has just 
been published to retail at 30 eents net 
postpaid. It is designed to serve the use of 
those who would adopt it as a kind of text- 
book for Christian Endeavor Soeieties or pas- 
tor’s classes. 

Already several pastors are thus using the 
volume with satisfactory results. 

The earlier edition, bound in red and gold at 
75 cents net, makes an excellent gift. 

Those who wish a good book, practical, straight- 
forward, unflinching but kindly and winning, to give 
to young people, will find such a book here.—RoB- 
ERT E. SPEER, in the Record of Christian Work. 


The book is not involved, abounds in happy illus- 
tration and is eminently suitable for Christian En- 
deavorers and the higher classes in our Sunday 
schools.— Fhe Examiner, London. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOS Chicago 


B E ECHER’S orb works 
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CONNECPIOUT, HARTFORD. 


r A Training School for the Chris- 
HARTF RD tian Ministry. Open to College 
Graduates of all Denominations 


on equal terms. 


THEOLOGICAL 
specialization te coc Desert: SEMINARY 


Religious Pedagogy. — 
Sept. 27, 1905. ddress THE DEAN. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N,. BEACH, President. 
Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. ddi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self- 
help. 89th year opens Sept. 22,1904. For Catalogue, 
etc., apply to Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Cor. Sec. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley 
_—— Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. 





Riding. 
Mrs. B.P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY For young women. One 

hour from Boston. Col- 
lege preparatory and general courses. 
course for high school graduates. 
of grounds. New gymnasium. 
on application. Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M., Prin- 
cipal, Bradford, Mass. 


Characterized by strength of teachers and 
earnestness of boys. 

The many considerations of a boy’s life 

at school form the text of a pamphiet 


that has been written about ROCK 
RIDGE HALL. Though it may not in- 
fluence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by 
all who are impressed with the equip- 
ment and methods that are essential for 
a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 
This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with nu- 
merous photographie reproductions, de- 
scribes both by word and picture many 
details of the school life as well as the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 
Or. G. R. WHITE, Principal, 
We''esley Hills, Mass. 





| PRovpucT or 
A Great REVIVAL 
THE GREATEST oF ALL 


REVIVAL Books 


Church Hymns 
and Gospel Songs 


By SANKEY, McCGRANAHAN & STEBBINS. 


Nearcy 700,000 Sop! 


Used and Endorse: by the 
CLERGY OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 


NEW EDITION !—JUST ISSUED ! 


WithSUPPLEMENT of NEWEST SACRED SONGS 
added regularly to all Edit‘ons and Bindings 
Music & Words, ali Larg~ Type, 30c. by mail, $25 a 100. 
Words Only. with New Supp., 2c. by mail, $10 a 100. 
Returnable Samples ‘earnest inguirers.” 
*ublished by t ers of the famous ** Gospel Hymns.” 


' y the publish 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicag®- 
Fer Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


marled to**e¢ 


Golf | 
et Bail, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback | 


Two years’ | 
Twenty-five acres | 
Catalogue and views | 
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the bath. 


| from exercise, rub well with a coarse 


| IT FLOATS. 














| Because of its purity, its quick action, 
| its easy rinsing qualities and the smooth, 
| pleasant sensation it brings, the Ivory 1s 
the soap most frequently preferred for 


To insure the 


towel while cooling, get under a warm 
shower, take a quick scrub with Ivory 
Soap, then some colder water and dry 


without more rubbing than necessary. 











best results 

















A NEW RUG FROM AN OLD CARPET 


| of you do not know all about the rugs we make from 
worn and discarded carpets, call at our office or send us 
| your address for particulars. ELGRADE RUG 


O., 34 Hollis Street, Boston. 


| 
‘ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD 





Will be paid for information leading to the arrest and 
| conviction of the persons who stole from 315 Willing’s 
Alley, Philadelphia, valuable books, manuscripts, auto- 
graphs, and private correspondence belonging to the 
undersigned, and a further reward of 


TWENTY DOLLARS 

| will be paid for the name and address of the teamster 
| who carted them away. Address 

| JAMES WARRINGTON, Lock Box No. 17, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Churches adopting our 


Individual Communion Service 
between now and Easter will 
® have the advantage of our 
ecial Easter Offer. 
The Thomas Service is su- 
| perior to any system on the market. Our circular tells 
why. Write at once for offer. Service can be used 
on trial before purchasin Address Thomas Com- 
munion Service Co., Box 332, Lima, Ohio. 





| 








An Easter Voice 
An Easter Prayer 


By GEORGE EDWARD MARTIN. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUMINATED IN THE CHASSE 
STYLE, AND PRINTED IN FOUR COLORS. SIZE, 
10} x 133 in, MOUNTED READY TO PASSE PAR- 
TOUT OR FRAME. 


We will send either on receipt of 25 cts. in stamps, 
or both for 40 cts. Money refunded 
if not perfectly satisfied. 


Mass. Publishing Co., 52 Middle St. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


cuuncn hata 


Fey Poorer 74 Foundry Co., Cincinnati, O, 
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Event and Comment 


April Christian World Number 
Next Week 


My Neighbor the Millionaire, by Rey. Washing- 
ton Gladden, D. D.} 

Prof. Graham Taylor, Apostle of Social Chris- 
tianity—character study, by Howard. 4. Bridgman, 
with;{cover portrait. 

Russia’s Policy, Has It Paid—a review of the 
war in the far East and its‘outcome. George Perry 
Morris. 

Young People and Evangelism. William Shaw. 

Latest News and Notes from Centers of Revival 
interest. 

The Home Cure for Nervous Exhaustion, by A 
Convalescent. 


R. NEWMAN SMYTH in the Out- 
look sets forth the peculiar political 
structure of Connecticut which favors 
the political corruption he 
Connecticut’s describes. This corruption 
Corruption 7 Fe P 
exists chiefly in the caucuses 
and primaries, ‘‘entrapping the feet of 
good citizens long before they reach the 
polling places,’’ and nullifies any uprising 
of virtue which may be contemplated 
later. He estimates that the recent elec- 
tion of a United States senator from Con- 
necticut cost the candidate not less than 
$150,000, and goes on to describe the 
methods by which the money was spent 
and the corruption it accomplished. A 
majority of the towns were affected. No 
difference of opinion with Dr. Smyth on 
other issues of State can justify his 
fellow-clergymen and the laity in the 
churches of Connecticut in refusing to 
join with him and those whom he already 
has enlisted in a fight to better civic con- 
ditions in Connecticut. The state of 
Thomas Hooker has an idealistic begin- 
ning which deserves a better fate than to 
become like unto Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr. Smyth says rightly: 


All this political corruption is part and es- 
sence of the mammon-worship which the 
Church is called to fight in dead earnest. 
Aimless preaching wil] not do it; there is 
needed a voice in the pulpit and a response in 
the Church which shall cost sacrifice, and 
which may arouse the enmity of the political 
world; a preaching which shall be in the 
succession of that bold apostle who could say, 
with a conscience ringing true, ‘‘So fight I, 
as not beating the air.’”’ Politicians, basking 
in the Church, will not object to the Church 
going into politics provided that it goes, as 
Apostolic Christianity never did, loaded only 
with blank moral cartridges. 


OTH CANDIDATES for mayor, 

Judge Dunne and John Maynard 
Harlan, are men of integrity, and stand 
well with the public. The 
question at issue is munici- 
pal ownership of the street 
railways. Judge Dunne, Democrat, ad- 
vocates, as his party does, immediate 
ownership, which can only be secured by 
a practical confiscation of the railway 


Chicago’s Mu- 
nicipal Election 


properties. Even Mr. Harlan is not in 
favor of paying for these properties any- 
thing like the value which they have been 
supposed to possess. The Democrats ad- 
vocate the withholding of franchises of 
any kind and permitting the roads to op- 
erate only by licenses renewed from time 
to time, if necessary. Mr. Harlan, be- 
lieving in ultimate ownership, is in favor 
of making such an arrangement with the 
present owners of the property as would 
be just, and is preparing to secure abso- 
lute possession when the city can obtain 
funds, and, under a stringent civil serv- 
ice law, prove itself able to run them at 
a profit, and at the same time furnish the 
best possible service. Both believe in 
the referendum, and that no franchise or 
license should be granted without the 
consent of the people. The election of 
April 4 is full of significance for the 
whole ceuntry, for it shows the citizens 
of a great municipality contesting over a 
distinctly municipal issue, where there is 
fundamental agreement on the main is- 
sue involved and only a difference as to 
method; and that issue one that two dec- 
ades ago was unknown in our cities, the 
common assumption then being that cit- 
ies were debarred from such municipal 
activities. 


E PUBLISH elsewhere a statement 

of a friend of Maine’s present pro- 
hibitory law in reply to a contributor’s 
ois aa criticism of it in our 
aine’s ro- issue of March 11. 
hibition Commission While this amicable 
controversy has been arising the Maine 
legislature has been wrestling with a bill 
creating a state commission of three em- 
powered to enforce the prohibitory law 
wherever broken or nullified. It is a log- 
ical conclusion, it seems to us, that if 
you are to have a state law it should be 
enforced by state officials, especially if 
the law to be enforced is one which offers 
temptations to local officials to evade it 
in communities where local sentiment 
does not approve; and consequently we 
are right glad the legislature at last has 
created the commission. County sheriffs 
and judges who have been winking at 
defiance of the law and substituting for 
it a fine system which is virtually a li- 
cense system without a limit must now 
quit. Boats and trains are bearing out 
of Maine back to Massachusetts gallons 
of liquor which a week ago was destined 
for Maine consumption. Sheriffs and 
judges are preparing to execute the pro- 
hibitory law, having over them now the 
club of a state commission which may 
enter any county and any town where it 
thinks local officials are lax. Of course 
everything now depends on the personnel 
of the state commission—whether it can 


be persuaded or bribed into complicity 
with evasion of the law. For the time 
being, however, Maine is nearer prohibi- 
tion than she has been in many years. 


HE MINISTERIAL consciousness of 

responsibility for the souls of men 
seems keener today than for many years. 
What is the meaning of 
such all day conferences 
as those reported in our Chicago and 
New York letters this week and as that 
in London the other day, where some of 
the most influential ministers in the city 
convened at Christ Church and talked 
and prayed over the religious situation? 
Plain, searching words were spoken in 
London by Mr. Meyer, Dr. Morgan, Mr. 
Horne and others, while in Brooklyn men 
like Dr. Cadman were equally outspoken. 
In the judgment of the ministers them- 
selves these gatherings or ‘‘retreats,’’ as 
they are called sometimes, register the 
high-water mark of earnestness and self- 
devotion. That many natural leaders of 
religious movements in different places 
have already undergone a spiritual quick- 
ening cannot be doubted. Those who 
pass through such an experience will put 
out of their lives spiritual pride, profes- 
sional ambition, envy and restlessness, 
and will acquire new peace and power 
and a freshened interest in their fellow- 
men. Thereby they will be rendered 
more competent for the difficult tasks of 
arousing a lukewarm church and an in- 
different world. 


Ministers Aroused 


HE Y. M. C. ASSOCIATIONS of the 
country, always alive to the possi- 
bility of increasing efficiency, have chosen 
SP a novel way of testing 
- ™. © A. Meo the worth of various 
be lana phases of their work. 
When the secretaries and other paid 
officials come together at Niagara Falls 
a few weeks hence for their annual meet- 
ing they will have as guests men of 
prominence not connected with inner 
administrative circles of the associations. 
They will be summoned to pass expert 
judgment on the methods of Biblical in- 
struction, the social, physical and indus- 
trial activities, the personal religious 
propaganda, the financial management 
and the educational facilities in the form 
of evening classes maintained in so many 
cities. Authorities like President King, 
Carroll D. Wright, Prof. Graham Taylor, 
Dr. L. H. Gulick, Pres. G. Stanley Hall 
and Dr. James M. Buckley will make a 
thorough and impartial study of the 
methods used in fields of activity with 
which each is most familiar. Presumably 
at Niagara heads of. departments will set 
forth their own ideals and methods and 
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perhaps present exhibits of work actually 
going on. The verdict which will be 
passed by such competent authorities 
cannot fail to be of large interest and sig- 
nificance. It may not be feasible for every 
religious organization to submit its work 
to the scrutiny of outsiders in just this 
fashion, but the willingness to do it as 
far as feasible and desirable ought to 
exist in every church, denomination and 
missionary society, and the desire to at- 
tain a level of efficiency which shall com- 
mend the organization to the disinter- 
ested outsider ought to and will, we 
trust, become more generally prevalent. 


HE NEW YORK FEDERATION of 

Churches’ Census of the city for 
1904, just out, describes a large group of 
people in the city 
as ‘‘ Indefinite Prot- 
estants,’’ people who will not admit they 
are atheists or agnostics, but say they 
are indifferentists, neither belonging to 
nor having the slightest interest in any 
denomination; and there is almost as 
large a group of Roman Catholics who 
are such nominally, but not formally. 
This is but one of many interesting as- 
pects of ecclesiastical life in the metrop- 
olis set forth in this report. Smallest 
families are found among agnostics, next 
smallest among ‘‘the indefinite Protes- 
tants,” next smallest among Protestants 
and then Roman Catholics and Jews, the 
latter being the only group of religionists 
whose families among the rich equal or 
surpass in size those of the poor. Analy- 
sis of the population of the Fourteenth 
Assembly District, compared with five 
years ago, shows decrease of Protestants, 
increase of Catholics and phenomenal in- 
crease of Jews. 


An Illuminating Census 


ie ROCHESTER Theological Seminary 
(Baptist), as reported, has had a be- 
quest of $700,000 from J. J. Jones of 
Orange, N. J., it 
must be put with 
the recent gift of 
$1,000,000 to Union Theological Semi- 
nary and an earlier one to Princeton of 
more than a million dollars, as a sign of 
the times, indicative of a turning of lay- 
men’s minds once more to the crying 
needs of our seminaries. Not that they 
need money more than they do volunteers 
of the right stamp for the ministerial 
calling. With such equipment as they 
have they could do better work if they 
had better material to work upon; but 
nevertheless increased endowment would 
provide ampler salaries for teachers ina 
day of increased cost of living, would 
make possible enrichment of libraries 
and apparatus, enlargement of courses 
and the publication of journals of the 
higher learning such as the clergy and 
laity of our churches in earlier days fed 
upon to the betterment of the Church’s 
life. 


Theological Seminaries 
and Their Needs 


ROM one standpoint, that of polem- 

ical controversy, it is a blessing that 
the old-time monthlies and quarterlies 
have died out; but from 
the standpoint of scholar- 
ship and culture it is not 
so pleasant a fact to contemplate that the 
New England Protestant churches—not 
to go outside of New England—do not, 
with all their wealth and culture support 


High Class Theo- 
logical Literature 
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a first-class theological, philosophical and 
cultural review. Both Yale and Hartford 
Seminaries have journals which if en- 
dowed adequately could grow into what 
the denomination needs. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that 
Archbishop Farley of New York city 
has announced that a first-class quar- 
terly will be issued in New York hence- 
forth. Philadelphia hitherto has had the 
place of primacy in American Roman 
Catholic circles as a center for publica- 
tion of Catholic cultural and contro- 
versial literature. 


ONGREGATIONALISTS and 
‘‘Christians’’ through representa- 
tive committees have considered in re- 
cent years the union of the 
two denominations, but 
without finding a basis of un- 
ion satisfactory to both. It has been sug- 
gested that local churches of both bodies 
might unite in one district conference. 
A meeting of representatives of both or- 
ganizations was recently held at New 
Bedford, Mass., of which an account 
may be found on another page. We see 
no good reason against such union, if 
the churches concerned are harmoniously 
united in desiring such fellowship. If 
they are not so united we see no ad- 
vantage to either party through their 
union with the Congregational conference, 
There are, we understand, churches of 
both denominations in the same commu- 
nity, numerically and financially weak. 
The union of two such churches into one 
harmonious self-supporting church would 
be a gain to the community and to Chris- 
tianity. We should rejoice in a union of 
that sort, whichever name the new church 
thus formed might elect to be known by, 
or if it should prefer to call itself simply 
‘the church of Christ in ——”’ and unite 
for purposes of fellowship with the Con- 
gregational or the Christian conference as 
might be most convenient. By amicable 
adjustment in localities without formal 
effort for union of the two denominations 
we think good might be done in strength- 
ening the churches and promoting the 
spirit of Christian unity. 


Essentials of 
Church Unity 


HE SPRING MEETINGS of our 

state conferences and associations 
are near enough at hand to call for ac- 
tive interest in what is 
being accomplished by 
them. They have been of 
value in cultivating fellowship, though 
that is usually limited to ministers and a 
few lay representatives of the churches. 
But the disposition is growing to give 
these bodies a degree of efficiency in di- 
recting and stimulating the collective 
work of the denomination. One-of the 
first steps to that end will be to secure 
greater continuity in these representa- 
tive assemblies. It is time that dele. 
gates to them should be appointed, and 
each of these should have a copy of the 
Minutes of last year’s meeting put into 
his hands that he may prepare himself 
to do his part intelligently in the coming 
meeting. The moderator of the associa- 
tion ought to have a list of delegates be- 
fore him at least two weeks in advance 
of the meeting, from which nominations 
can be made to membership in important 
committees. Interest in the meeting will 
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be kindled in the churches if it is known 
that important business is to come bef »re 
it, and if the general outline of that busi- 
ness is known beforehand. Therefore the 
chief features of the program should be 
sent out some weeks before the meeting, 
and the attention of congregations called 
to them by the pastors. On page 408 are 
printed some specific suggestions. 


EW ENGLAND'S LIST of elderly, 
distinguished public men has been 
abbreviated by death this year to an un- 
usual degree, General and 
bay cell Hon. Joseph R. Hawley of 
Y Connecticut now having 
gone on even as Hoar and Boutwell be- 
fore him. As legislator in Congress, as 
editor of Connecticut’s leading journal, 
as a gallant and distinguished soldier in 
the Civil War, attaining the rank of ma- 
jor-general, and as a leader in the Re- 
publican party, he at one time figured 
prominently in our national life and was 
counted a pillar in party and in state. 
Twenty-four years of service in the Sen- 
ate, one year as governor of Connecticut, 
his term as president of the National Re- 
publican Convention of 1868 and presi- 
dent of the United States Centennial 
Commission in 1876—these were his chief 
honors. In constructive legislation his 
name is chiefly identified with the Civil 
Service Law. Like Senator Hoar he 
served his country, but somehow could 
not grow rich in doing it as some public 
mendo. He leaves a name that will live 
in the annals of Connecticut for probity 
if for nothing else. Philanthropists and 
religious petitioners desirous of procur- 
ing progressive or wise legislation from 
Congress found him an eager listener and 
stanch friend in the days when he was 
physically sound and competent for his 
legislative tasks. 





HE SENATE apparently will decline 

to act on the amended Santo Do- 
mingo treaty at this session. Time and 
events may convert. 
the senators, and 
possibly French pressure on Venezuela, 
due to President Castro’s flouting of her 
claims, may bring the Monroe Doctrine 
and the Rooseveltian amplification of it 
to the front as a live issue, in such a way 
as to make sentiment favorable to the 
general policy of our becoming a guard- 
ian of the fiscal affairs of nations to the 
south of us. The Senate policy is one of 
drift, and in our drifting we may get in 
shallower soundings than if we acted 
now. So reasons the President. 


Santo Domingo Treaty 


USIC as an evangel is a greater in- 

fluence than preaching in promot- 
ing the religious revival in Wales. The 
human voice in sacred 
song is a powerful 
pleader, and the Welsh 
people have the fervor of worship that 
brought forth from the Hebrews the 
Psalms which have become the hymn- 
book of the world. One who has at- 
tended recently some of the meetings in 
Wales writes that ‘the singing was won- 
derful, full bell notes strangely thrilling. 
The whole congregation is a disciplined 
choir, with a spirit of intense devotion; 
now the singing is soft and low, anon it 
is thrilling, then it may die off to a wail, 
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rising again to a peon of triumph.”” The 
writer goes on to describe one of the 
meetings: ‘‘A man read from Zechariah 
and the people again yielded a responsive 
acclaim. A prayer was uttered, when a 
second joined in, and a young lady sang 
softly, ‘For you I am praying.’ The 
chorus was taken up in an undertone; 
and as the prayer ceased, swelled out to 
a grand song of praise.’”’ Wedoubtif the 
majority of American churches are quali- 
fied to use their own voices effectively in 
praise as an evangel. Some of them have 
had their singing done for them by a paid 
choir so long that they have forgotten 
or have never experienced the thrill of 
joy in a community of believers praising 
God in song. 


HE WELSH REVIVAL does not de- 

velop any remarkable new features, 
but its grip upon the people seems to be 
unrelaxed, and it is extending 
into remote valleys and moun- 
tains. Its ethical fruits are 
still abundant. Closed saloons, purified 
homes and the disappearance of local dif- 
ferences and quarrels witness to the gen- 
uineness of the work. The interruption 
of Mr. Evan Roberts’s participation in the 
meetings on account of his overwrought 
condition does not seem to have mili- 
tated against the revival’s progress. He 
is being summoned to Liverpool and other 
points for service. It remains to be seen 
whether as a general missioner he will be 
as instrumental in promoting a revival as 
in his own land where his peculiar meth- 
ods and outbreaks are better understood. 
The interest of all Christendom in Wales 
is shown by the fact that the country is 
being visited by ministers and laymen 
from all parts of Europe and some Amer- 
icans have crossed the ocean simply for 
the sake of viewing the revival on the 
ground. A Glasgow ministerial associa- 
tion made a special pilgrimage thither. 
Thus the warmth of the fire in a little 
corner of Christendom is felt the world 
over. 


The Revival 
in Wales 


N LONDON the Torrey-Alexander 

Mission has been going on a month, 
but it is yet too early to determine how 
powerfully it has moved 
the world’s metropolis. 
Great audiences have 
crowded into Royal Albert Hall, which 
seats about twelve thousand persons, and 
on some Sundays fully as many as re- 
ceived admission were turned away for 
lack of room. There have been special 
gatherings for women, for children and 
for men, and once or twice Dr. Torrey 
and Mr. Alexander have held meetings 
for business men in the heart of the city. 
The attendance, according to the Chris- 
tian World, has consisted chiefly of regu- 
lar churchgoers. Mr. Alexander’s ef- 
fective contribution to the mission is 
recognized by the press and his personal 
popularity seems to be fully equal to that 
of Dr. Torrey, although the songs which 
compose the bulk of his répertoire have 
not pleased all sober musical critics. We 
judge from the British papers that the 
active support of many London minis- 
ters is not accorded Dr. Torrey, probably 
on account of his attitude toward Higher 
Criticism and toward certain forms of 
amusements. But on the other hand, 
members of the nob and prominent 


Torrey and Alex- 
ander in England 


pastors and laymen of different denomi- 
nations are aiding heartily in the mission. 


EV. CHARLES HARTWELL, a mis- 

sionary of the American Board at 
Foochow, China, who died Jan. 30, was 
an Amherst graduate 
of the class of 1849. 
Rev. H. J. Patrick, a 
member of that class, recalls the fact 
that Hartwell when in college one day 
went to his room, locked himself in and 
declared that he would never leave it till 
he had become a Christian. Dr. Hitch- 
cock had to climb into the window to 
reach him, found him on his knees, and 
kneeling beside him, counseled him of the 
better way to surrender himself to Christ. 
A revival in the college followed which 
resulted in the conversion of every mem- 
ber of the class except one, at that time, 
and that one afterwards became a minis- 
ter—the late Rev. Jacob Ide of Mansfield, 
Mass. Mr. Hartweli’s conversion was a 
surprise to all in the college, and had not 
been preceded by any unusual religious 
interest among the students. But ques- 
tions afterwards sent to their parents 
brought back statements from many of 
them showing that they had been pray- 
ing with constant and urgent desire for 
the conversion of their boys. The result 
of that revival was a large accession to 
the Christian ministry. 


A College Revival 
in the Last Century 


NTONIUS, THE METROPOLITAN 

of St. Petersburg, a high dignitary 
of the Orthodox Greek Church, is out 
with an address arraigning 
the vanity, frivolity, dissi- 
pation and impiety of the 
Russian people. ‘‘ With right,” he says, 
‘‘we are despised by all, mocked at by 
the people of the earth.” He calls on 
Russians to fear God, cleanse themselves 
from the foulness of their sins, and re- 
pent. This has less cant in it than the 
remarkable address to the Czar recently 
formulated by Pobedonosteff, procurator 
of the Holy Synod, who is the arch-foe 
of political as well as religious liberty in 
Russia, and who, if he were to die in his 
bed or be removed by violence, would be 
less mourned even than the late Grand 
Duke Sergius. This address of Antonius 
has the note of a prophet bewailing the 
sins of the people. Pobedonosteff’s offi- 
cial decrees are those of an ecclesiastical 
Machiavelli. Prof. Leo. Wiener of Har- 
vard University said at the Old South 
Church, Boston, a week ago, that Russia 
could become a civilized and constitu- 
tionally governed nation within twenty- 
five years, without any other act being 
done, were it possible by magic to rid her 
of Pobedonosteff and the Orthodox Greek 
Church, whose clergy, with but few ex- 
ceptions, are illiterate, reactionary, and 
the foes of liberty. This is one of the 
severest indictments of union between 
State and Church, and one of the finest 
tributes to the democratizing and civi- 
lizing power of the principles for which 
Congregationalists have always stood 
that we remember ever to have heard 
or read, 


An Orthodox 
Greek Prophet 





Mr. John R. Mott is quoted as saying that 
he would deprecate formal acceptance of 
Christianity by Japan as a State religion, 
were it at all likely at this hour. Bismarck’s 
advice given to Japan some years ago against 
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acceptance of Christianity he considers a bless- 
ing in disguise, for it should be a matter of 
growth and time, not a matter for haste. 





Dean Sanders’s New Work 


The Congregational Sunday School and 
Publishing Society has several depart- 
ments. Its missionary work employs a 
considerable number of men in many 
states. Through them and other workers 
it plants hundreds of Sunday schools 
every year and extends a helping hand 
to hundreds more. It aims, so far as the 
way opens, to guide the Sunday school 
organization and teaching of our denomi- 
nation and to lead in a constant advance. 

It prepares the various literature for 
this purpose, which requires the constant 
oversight of teachers and leaders of wis- 
dom and experience. It publishes a list. 
of periodicals with a circulation of consid- 
erably more than half a million, and these 
must be kept abreast of the Christian 
scholarship of the present time and 
adapted to the changing needs of our 
people. It issues the denominational 
newspaper, The Congregationalist. 

The society publishes also a number 
of volumes annually, which represent to 
some extent—and ought to represent 
more completely—the religious thought 
and scholarly attainment of Congrega- 
tionalists. And it aims to supply them 
with whatever literature they may rea- 
sonably call for. Its agents need to be 
acquainted with the wide field of litera- 
ture, especially with the whole range of 
religious publications, and to serve effect- 
ively our ministers and people in our own 
country and in foreign missionary fields. 

All these productions of our society 
and selections from other publishing 
houses must be put before the public and 
marketed by wise business methods; and 
the details of so varied and widely dis- 
tributed a business are many and com- 
plicated. To co-ordinate all these depart- 
ments and devise means to bring them 
to their greatest efficiency and to present 
the work of the society to our churches 
and denominational assemblies calls fora 
man of large knowledge of literature and 
of unusual administrative skill and ex- 
perience. For some time the directors 
of the society have been seeking for such 
a man to place at its head. 

The man has been found, has been per- 
suaded of the importance and opportu- 
nity of the work, and has consented to 
take it. He is Dr. Frank Knight San- 
ders, dean of the divinity school of Yale 
University and professor of Biblical his- 
tory and archeology. Born in Jaffna, 
Ceylon, in 1861, of missionary parents, 
and a graduate of Ripon College, Wiscon- 
sin, he taught for four years in Jaffna Col- 
lege, then pursued post-graduate studies 
in Semitic languages in Yale University 
for three years. In 1893 he was made 
Woolsey professor of Biblical literature 
in that university, and in 1901 was elected 
dean of the Divinity School, which posi- 
tion he has now resigned to take up this 
new work with our Sunday School and 
Publishing Society. He is widely known 
as the author and editor of books for 
Biblical study, of which the most prom- 
inent are the series, Messages of the 
Bible. He was the first president of the 
Religious Education Association, has. 
been active for many years as a Sunday 
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school teacher of teachers, is a regular 
contributor to the Sunday School Times 
and several other periodicals. He has 
always been deeply interested in Y. M. 
C. A. work, and is now a member of the 
international Y. M. C. A. committee. 

With the appointment of Professor 
Sanders the society enters on a new era, 
and we confidently anticipate for it a 
constantly enlarging sphere of useful- 
ness. 


A Motive Truth of the New 
Revivalism 


If a true revival is indeed upon us, if 
a genuine breath of the Spirit is moving 
in the heart of the people—as we have 
good reason to hope—we may well seek 
to discover the truth about which the 
movement centers. Doubtless many ideas 
and convictions have been silently work- 
ing in the modern mind to bring about a 
return to Christian faith, but that which 
above all others, perhaps, has been in- 
fluencing humanity in the direction of 
Christianity of recent years is a fresh 
conception of the kingdom of God. 

The past twenty-five years has been a 
period of social ideals and social striv- 
ings. Men have turned their thoughts 
and their efforts toward the deepening of 
social sympathies and the bettering of 
social conditions. How can a purer and 
nobler social order be secured? Indus- 
trial advancement, social settlements, the 
study of race problems have contributed 
much. And yet there is a deep sense 
of something lacking—a compelling and 
comprehensive ideal, a sufficient motive 
power. Where does it lie? Clearly and 
irresistibly the answer has come—in 
Christianity. The kingdom of God af- 
fords an ideal so definite, so inclusive, so 
vital and attractive that it exceeds and 
absorbs all other social ideals. 

No other social ideal has the personal 
winsomeness that this possesses. A Christ 
who came to preach good tidings to the 
poor, to bind up the broken hearted, to 
set at liberty them that are bound—full 
of a divine grace and magnetism—he and 
he alone can draw men together and fur- 
nish them a personal center and ideal 
about whom to rally. <A cause, a princi- 
ple, an abstract ideal lacks adhesiveness. 
It needs a leader, a commander, a king. 

No other social ideal has the conerete- 
ness and inclusiveness of the kingdom of 
God. Programs, platforms, pronounce- 
ments—they are either too vague and 
general or too narrow. They do not pro- 
vide for diversity and individuality of 
service for one great end. The kingdom 
of God has a place for every one and for 
every gift. It is as wide as human need 
and human endowment. The beautiful 
as well as the useful has place in it. It 
includes the service of those who speed 
over land and ocean without rest and 
those who only stand and wait, the song 
as well as the sacrifice, the mite as well 
as the million, the prayer as well as the 
deed. 

It is the call of this kingdom that men 
and women are hearing today. The voice 
of Jesus is heard again, ‘‘ Repent, for the 
kingdom of heavenis at hand.’”’ Thecon- 
viction grows that only with God’s help 
and under the personal leadership of Jesus 
can the dream of a perfect human society 
come true. Only as each finds his place 
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in this kingdom and the service which he 
can best render can he realize himself. 
Only as all unite to promote its consum- 
mation can the good of each be attained. 
Self-realization, social realization—both 
lie in seeking first the kingdom of God. 
To hinder the coming of this kingdom— 
this is sin indeed. Not to help it—this 
is failure and shame. To devote one’s 
life to God in the realizing of this su- 
premely noble and beautiful ideal—this 
is salvation. 

Whatever was worthiest in the older 
revival motives—individual soul-safety, 
heavenly reward and kindred appeals to 
self-interest—is taken up into this freer 
and stronger appeal of the kingdom of 
God. ‘The Master calls. The new or- 
der awaits. Your place requires you. 
You cannot be yourself, the kingdom can- 
not go on so speedily toward fulfillment 
until you give yourself to God for per- 
fecting and for service. Come, and help 
bring in the reign of righteousness, the 
day of brotherhood, the triumph of truth, 
the coming of the Christ spirit, the king- 
dom of God.’’ Is not this the leading 
motive, the great appeal of the new re- 
vival? 


Hospitality in Our Churches 


A condition precedent for any great 
ingathering of new members into the 
Church is a spirit of hospitality among 
Christians. And by this we mean genu- 
ine and aggressive desire for the enlarge- 
ment of the flock of Christ, and of the 
particular company of his disciples with 
which we worship, involving cordial wel- 
come for every one who comes. 

It cannot be denied that there is a 
widespread impression abroad that the 
caste spirit rules in some of the churches 
and in the minds of some in every church, 
and that the modern representatives of 
the two classes, of whom James in his 
epistle writes, would meet the same sort 
of a welcome nowadays—the ‘“‘man with 
a gold ring in fine clothing’’ politely 
shown to a good seat, and urged to come 
again and make his home with us; the 
poor man in vile clothing put anywhere, 
with a grimace of wonder that he should 
intrude himself upon the devotions of 
respectable and sociably eligible people. 

This is not true, we hope, of any Con- 
gregational church, but we have to face 
the fact that there are thousands in every 
great town who believe it to be true. 
They believe, that is, that being what 
they are, they have neither place nor 
welcome in the life of our churches as 
at present constituted. And this belief, 
however false, is a real and serious hin- 
drance to their entrance on the Chris- 
tian life, an offense such as Christ 
warned his disciples must needs come, 
but which brings woe upon the man 
through whom it comes. Many outside 
the churches, undoubtedly, believe that 
Christ has a message, and they a duty, 
who do not believe that the Church offers 
them a welcome ora home. And in view 
of their belief, however erroneous, it is 
becoming for us to ask ourselves whether 
there is anything in our church fellow- 
ship or methods of worship which lends 
color to their distrust. 

Take, for a practical example from 
present experience, those. men and 
women who from the sidewalks or the 
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doors of saloons watched the procession 
of Christians through the poorer streets 
of Boston on a recent evening. They 
were invited to join the marching ranks 
and, if they did so, were urged when they 
reached the hall of meeting to become 
Christ’s followers. What had they to 
expect in the way of Church fellowship 
if they accepted the invitation? Could 
they be sure of a cordial hospitality? 
The speakers and the workers undoubt- 
edly wanted them to come. The multi- 
tude’ which followed the band and the 
placards through the streets so far 
gave evidence of the sincerity of their 
interest. But how would it be in the 
sober light of a busy day or in the dress- 
parade of the Church on Sunday morn- 
ing? Did the invitation express a spas- 
modic and emotional or a deeply-felt and 
permanent welcome to all comers for 
Christ’s sake and for Christ’s ends of 
uplifting fellowship? 

The danger of the Church and of the in- 
dividual disciple is that they may get out 
of sympathy with Christ by losing inter- 
est in all for whom Christ died, of what- 
ever social rank and class. The message 
remains and knocks at the door of men’s 
hearts whether we Congregational Chris- 
tians give ourselves with the message or 
let it pass over us and leave us cold, as 


the message of love or sorrow leaves . 


the wire that carries it. Whenever any 
Church of Christ desires with all its heart 
the gathering in of new disciples, that 
gathering io is possible, we believe. The 
decline of accessions in general keeps pace 
with the decline of the spirit of hospitable 
desire. ‘ Life and growth belong with 
Christlike wishes and endeavors for the 
spread of the good news. Death lies in 
the inhospitable spirit of self-content 
which expresses itself in any refusal to 


share the life and fellowship of the — 


Church with all who can be induced to 
come. The church that desires and ex- 
pects to grow, grows. The church that is 
careless of its intrusted message declines 
and suffers, because it is out of sympathy 
with Christ. And as a great Congrega- 
tional pastor once declared, ‘‘There isn’t 
anything so worthless as a church out of 
which the spirit of Christ has gone.”’ 





On to Harbin 


General Kuropatkifi having been re- 
lieved from command of the Russian 
forces in a peremptory and laconic order, 
in itself a rebuke, the Russian forces, now 
under the command of the veteran Gen- 
eral Linevitch, are fighting their way 
north to Harbin, harassed by the Japa- 
nese. Tie Pass fell into the Japanese 
army’s control March 15, after a minor 
struggle, and from that hour up to the 
present the Russian retreat has been a 
rout. The London Times correspondent 
reckons Russia’s losses during the eleven 
days’ battle which culminated with the 
fall of Mukden as 200,000 dead, injured 
and captured. Japan has taken enormous 
supplies of ammunition and food, and if 
she drives Russia to Harbin and captures 
the fertile land between there and Tie 
Pass she will have a splendid granary to 
draw upon. 

Talk in St. Petersburg in official circles 
is still for war, but with sentiment in 
Berlin and Paris growing more hostile to 
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further loans to Russia, and with the ris- 
ing storm at home, among the peasantry 
now, as well as among the ‘‘intellec- 
tuals,”’ the nobility and the wage-earners ; 
and with the prospect that the mobiliza- 
tion of another army would lead to 
mutiny among the reserves and revolu- 
tion among the people, the Czar may well 
halt before he goes ahead. Fortunately, 
as we go to press, an interview with a 
Minister has appeared, pointing toward 
negotiations for peace conceding all that 
Japan has been understood to demand, 
save anidemnity. We believe that Japan 
will meet any such proposition more than 
halfway and that her terms will be mag- 
nanimous. As two Powers who must 
for centuries live side by side, and in the 
nature of the case be political and eco- 
nomic rivals, it would be folly for 
Japan to exact such terms after victory 
as would induce Russia’s revenge later. 
Germany’s mistake of excessive demands 
after the war of 1870 with France should 
be avoided. Peace, when it comes, should 
be a durable peace. 

An effort is being made, for what rea- 
son and by whom we cannot say, to make 
it appear that Japan is sure to have 
‘‘swelled head’’ as the result of her 
victory; that she soon will demand the 
Philippines from us; and that she intends 
to join with China in uniting all Asiatics 
against Occidentals. This implies first 
that the Chinese are to be as clay in the 
hands of Japan, which in view of past 
antipathies is not likely. It also implies 
that Japan is to play Great Britain and 
the United States false, after she has 
profited by their moral support and—in 
the case of Great Britain—by their 
pledged military strength in certain con- 
tingencies. It further implies that all 
the utterances of responsible Japanese 
statesmen from the time the war began, 
as to Japan’s national aims, have been 
full of guile and craft. We believe that 
Japan intends to be magnanimous in vic- 
tory, honest in diplomacy and statecraft, 
and a mediator between the Occident and 
the Orient. 

Russia needs to be saved from the stub- 
born pride which hates to confess that 
she underestimated the Japanese, and 
Japan needs to be saved from pride fol- 
lowing phenomenal and overwhelming 
victory over a supposedly mighty foe. 

Meantime the world at large can ponder 
on the formidable combination which uni- 
versally diffused patriotism, science ap- 
plied to the art of war, and a righteous 
cause create. 





In Brief 


It is already springtime in a good many 
churches. 





Mr. Dawson continues to admonish, quicken 
and inspire wherever he goes. 


We talk readily enough about a revival in 
business. Why hesitate to apply the word to 
religion? 








Serials or not serials—that is the question. 
We should be glad to have further frank opin- 
ions on the subject from our readers. 


Dr. Sanders will have a warm welcome 
from those who are to be most closely associ- 
ated with him in his new work. They are 
already eagerly anticipating his coming. 


The Mormon hierarchy expelled ex-United 
States Senator Cannon from the Church last 


week. He had dared to attack the Church in 
editorials. Free speech in Utah is dangerous 
for Gentiles or independent Mormons. 


The volume of Minutes of the last National 
Council will be ready next week and makers 
of programs for the spring meetings of our 
State Associations and conferences will do wel] 
to ask Secretary Anderson to send them early 
copies. 





Latest reports from United States officials 
in Manila, in response to criticism appearing 
in certain quarters in this country, tell of a 
much improved condition of affairs with re- 
spect to illegal and immoral relations between 
the sexes. 





Mr. Robert V. Hunter, whose recent book on 
Poverty has attracted considerable attention, 
chiefly because of his very high estimate of 
the amount of chronic poverty in this coun- 
try, spoke before Boston social workers re- 
cently, and found but little support among 
them for his estimates. 





A printed calendar of weekly church sery- 
ices the other Sunday announced as the sub- 
ject of the young people’s meeting, Horrors 
of Missions. The minister was asked to re- 
peat the notice, changing the first word to 
“*heroes.”” The printer had probably been 
reading about the Boxer outbreaks in China. 





There will be universal hope that Secretary 
of State Hay’s trip to Europe for a period of 
rest and change of scene will bring him back 
to the helm of state ‘“‘a pilot of uncharted 
seas,”’ in vigor of body and mind. His pres- 
ence in the Cabinet is an asset that Mr. Roose- 
velt does not undervalue nor do the people 
overvalue. 





Lady Warwick, the first of England’s no- 
bility to avow belief in socialism and openly 
proclaim it, is about starting on an automo- 
biling tour through England preaching the 
doctrine she holds. Among other things she 
will argue for secular education in the schools, 
and against the policy of Balfour and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 





Bishop Burgess of the diocese of Long 
Island (Protestant Episcopal) advocates elim- 
ination of private profit from the liquor traffic, 
and Governmental control of the business. 
He also strongly urges a Federal marriage 
law, contending that constitutional objections 
can be overcome just as they were when Con- 
gress created a Federal commission to control 
interstate commerce. 





The value of institutions created to benefit 
mankind is largely to be estimated by their 
power to multiply themselves. The first gen- 
eration of graduates of Tuskegee Institute, 
planted by Booker Washington, has hardly 
come to maturity, yet it is said that there are 
already twenty-six industrial schools for Ne- 
groes which owe their existence in part or 
entirely to the work of Tuskegee students. 





Au English reviewer of Ramsay’s last book, 
The Epistles to the Seven Churches, classes 
Prof. F. C. Porter of Yale with Ramsay, 
Weststein and Kautch as one to whom the 
Chureh owes much for clearer light on the 
Apocalyptic literature. This was written be- 
fore the publication of Professor Porter’s 
book, The Apocalyptic Literature, just is- 
issued in the Messages of the Bible series. 


Rev. John Kelman of Edinburgh prefers to 
stay at Edinburgh on $3,000 a year rather than 
go as John Watson’s successor in Liverpool 
with $6,000, two assistants and a manse, and 
this because he wishes to continue to work 
among Edinburgh University students. This 
is a striking but by no means exceptional 
instance of putting spiritual opportunity 
above personal financial advantage and gain. 


The torménts of conscience drove an un- 
known person to turn in $12,000 to the United 
States treasury last week, as a sign of re- 
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pentance and of reparation for fraudulent 
acts against the Government. This man—we 
assume it was a man—knew what Frederick 
Tennyson meant when he wrote of 

That judge with his inviolate tongue 


Conscience, whose eye is clearest in the dark, 
Whose voice is loudest in the silent night. 





C. Silvester Horne is out with an indict- 
ment of the fixed pew system of seating in 
the chapels of English Nonconformity—and 
for that matter of Protestantism generally. 
He holds that the church edifice is made to 
be the social and spiritual center of the people 
seven days of the week, and that consequently 
its floor space should be usable on week days 
for anything which occasion demands, which 
of course is impossible when stationary pews 
are nailed or screwed to the floor. 





The Christian Advocate, Nashville, «alls 
on the present generation of Southern Metho- 
dists to show the same interest in the spirit- 
ual and ethical welfare of the blacks that the 
earlier generation of Southern whites did. 
**It is shocking to think how willing we are to 
send missionaries to the heathen abroad, and 
how we reglect these poor dependent souls 
at our very doors,’ says the frank editor. 
Evidently the American Missionary Associa- 
tion still has a work to do in the South. 


Bishop Mallalieu, in his pessimistic de- 
scription of religious conditions in New Eng- 
land, contributed to the Christian Advocate 
(Cincinnati), overestimates the influence of 
Wesleyanism on present-day theological 
thought in New England. We do not believe 
that the drift of thought in New England is 
more materialistic or rationalistic than else- 
where in the country, if it be kept in mind 
that spirituality has many ways of showing 
itself, and that rationalism is of the essence 
of orthodoxy as well as of heterodoxy. 








The ashes of the recently burned Univer- 
salist edifice in Chelsea had not cooled when 
four sister churches—two Congregationalist, 
a Methodist and a Baptist—invited the pastor 
to use their buildings until his own was re- 
stored, and since then the homeless Universal- 
ist church has worshiped with the First Congre- 
gational, the pastors alternating as preachers 
and in conducting the service. On commun- 
ion Sunday the pastors and deacons of both 
churches participated in the service. This is 
an instance of ‘‘ barriers burned away.” 





Japan’s success in this war has lifted many 
names of its heroes to a high place on the 
walls of the world’s temple of fame. Among 
them that of General Nogi will stand apart by 
itself for the sorrows he has borne without 
abating his courage or persistent devotion to 
duty. His two sons and two nephews went 
with him to the siege of Port Arthur. Both 
sons and one nephew were killed. ‘‘ God took 
my sons,” he said, “‘in order that I might be 
better able to sympathize with my country- 
men who are likewise bereft, and so that I 
may the better answer to the souls of the 
many brave men whom I am sending to their 
graves.” 





Atthe funeral of Mrs. Jane Lathrop Stanford 
in Honolulu, Rev. W. M. Kincaid of the Cen- 
tral Union Congregational Church and Bishop 
Restarick of the Episcopal Church conducted 
the services, without any issue of parity of 
standing in the Christian ministry arising. 
President Jordan of the university which Mrs. 
Stanford co-operated in founding rejects the 
theory that she was poisoned. Mrs. Stanford’s 
death recalls what was said of her by her hus- 
band, who was the leader in planning and build- 
ing the first railroad that crossed the Ameri- 
can continent—“* Had it not been for Jane the 
Central Pacific would never have been built.” 
And she could not vote, either. 


The issue is to be joined immediately be- 
tween the County Council of Merioneth 
(Wales) and the Education Department in 
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Whitehall, London. The County Council 
has refused to pay the $15,000 required for 
the Church of England teachers, as called 
for by the detested Education Act, which 
Welsh Nonconformists as a body have re- 
pudiated. This means that the schools sup- 
ported by the government will close, and 
education for the time being must be pro- 
vided by parents and chapels. If Mr. Bal- 
four tries coercion and use of force in Wales 
as he did when Irish secretary he will raise 
a storm which he may not outride. 

Rey. F. B. Meyer of London comes to this 
country at the right ‘‘ psychological moment ”’ 
for effective participation in evangelistic work. 
Landing in New York this week, he goes at 
once to Atlanta, Ga., to attend the Bible Con- 
ference from March 25 to April 2. Thence he 
goes to Los Angeles and San Diego, Cal., and 
will spend the month of April on the Pacific 
coast. From May 4-7 he will bein Dayton, O., 
returning to London May 17. Most of Mr. 
Meyer’s appointments have been made for 
him by Mr. W. R. Moody of Northfield. Com- 
ing fresh from contact with the revival move- 
ments on the other side of the Atlantic, he 
will bring to our churches spiritual impulse 
not less welcome than that which he has con- 
tributed often in the past. 





Dr. Charles Gore has been enthroned as first 
Anglican bishop of Birmingham. His epis- 
copal address was notable for its tributes to 
the two greatest Christians in Birmingham’s 
history, John Henry Newman and R. W. 
Dale. He said that the latter had always 
seemed to him ‘‘ the ideal combination of the 
Christian preacher and the Christian citizen.” 
It is worth noting that Jowett, Dr. Dale’s 
successor, who in his first years of ministry in 
Birmingham has been out of the civic strife of 
the city, is now coming to see his duty as Dr. 
Dale did, and is appearing on public platforms 
and being insistently called for by the people 
even when not scheduled to speak. It is a 
happy omen that Bishop Gore has thus spoken 
of the great departed Nonconformists and 
Roman Catholic leaders of the city in which 
he is tolabor. Unfortunately Bishop Gore is 
far from well and must at once leave Bir- 
mingham for the Continent. 


From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


The whole-souled way in which many lay- 
men are devoting themselves today to the 
work of the kingdom, merits grateful atten- 
tion and is one sign of the intenser religious 
life of the times. In all large cities are men 
who give time and thought unstintedly in this 
direction; some in quiet ways of personal 
service, and others in connection with great 
missionary and philanthropic organizations. 
Just now Dr. Lucien C. Warner of New York 
happens to be a conspicuous instance of my 
point. As chairman of the International 
Y. M. C. A. committee, that superbly organ- 
ized and widely administered ‘religious 
trust,’’ Dr. Warner conceives of his duties 
as something more than those of a figure- 
head. Since the last national convention he 
has visited twenty-three states to confer with 
the state executive committees. Thus the un- 
derstanding reached after an animated discus- 
sion at Buffalo is being more satisfactorily 
carried out, and the delicate relations between 
state and national bodies are being adjusted, 
not so much through pronunciamentos and 
long, type-written letters as through that far 
better medium in the case of ecclesiastical 
friction, namely, the personal interview. 

Dr. Warner is developing more and more 
platform ability and is in demand for dedica- 
tions, anniversaries and other public Y. M. 
C. A. functions. Responding frequently to 
such invitations, he still has time to fulfill 
faithfully his duties as deacon of Broadway 
Tabernacle and chairman of the finance com- 
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mittee of the A. M. A. To seea man of such 
large business responsibilities and of such 
weight in the financial world so deeply in- 
terested in religious concerns, is to realize that 
the apostle’s ideal of men, “diligent in busi- 
ness, fervent in spirit,” finds no infrequent 
embodiment in this rushing twentieth cen- 
tury. 


oF ig 


We are not to forget in counting up the 
resources available for Christian uses the 
host of educated and refined young women 
who are feeling today the thrill of the call 
to personal consecration. A man well posted 
on the religious life of women’s colleges tells 
me that he knows of no more remarkable 
awakening to religious responsibilities than 
that which has taken place this year among 
colleges represented at last summer’s Silver 
Bay Conference. Instances abound where as 
a result of impulses received there, mission 
study classes have trebled and even quad- 
rupled. Such leading institutions as Welles- 
ley, Vassar, and Mt. Holyoke are among those 
thus affected. 


so * 6 


A conspicuous example today of consecrated 
womanhood is Miss Helen Gould, whose inter- 
est not only in philanthropic movements, but 
in Bible study and the deeper Christian life is 
known best by her intimate acquaintances. 
Her modesty and sincerity impressed me when 
I met her the other evening at the Presby- 
terian Social Union in New York. Her intel- 
ligent interest in a wide range of Christian 
activity made it a pleasure to converse with 
her. Devoted as she is to the railroad and 
army and navy departments of Y. M. C. A. 
work, and valuable as is her help there, as her 
many benefactions prove, she does not limit 
the outgo of her sympathies to any one form 
of Christian work. Recently she -has sent 
out a little four-page leafiet entitled Passages 
to Memorize, embracing the Commandments, 
eight Psalms, three passages from the Proph- 
ets, a score of passages from the teachings of 
Jesus and three or four from the Epistles. 
There has been a large demand for this little 
leaflet, noless than sixty thousand having been 
sent out to all states of the Union at nominal 
cost to those desiring them. Miss Gould has 
now passed over to the Y. M. C. A.,3 West 
Twenty-ninth Street, New York, the work 
of distributing the leaflet wherever it is de- 
sired. 


« * » 


Time was when Dr. Grenfell needed the in- 
troduction of The Congregationalist to secure 
for him audiences in New England. We were 
glad to call attention to his splendid Labrador 
mission at a time when fewin America real- 
ized its worth. ‘Now, however, with Henry 
van Dyke as president of the newly-formed 
national committee, and with such literary 
lights as Norman Duncan delineating so 
charmingly the man and his work, the latter 
has reached a stage when not only are all men 
speaking well of it, but, what is still better, 
many are supplementing their praises with 
their gifts. Dr. Grenfell cannot be spoiled by 
any amount of lionizing. His construing of 
the Christian lifeis so simple, yet far-reaching, 
that he is a genuine evangelist as he goes 
about among our churches. To him the heart 
of religion is following Jesus Christ and doing 
for those in need what the Master did for 
such. Through Dr. Grenfell’s mission the 
lame walk, the blind see, the sick are made 
well and the poor have good news preached 
tothem. No wonder men and women welcome 
him and want to share in his Christlike min- 


istry. His appointments for the next few 
days are: 
March 26. Dane Street Church, Beverly, 


4 Pp. M.; evening, Central Church, Lynn. 


March 27. First Church, Chelsea, evening. 

March 28. Wollaston (Quincy). 

March 29. Evening, High Street Church, 
Lowell. 

March 30. Providence. 

March 31. Port Society, Boston. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April 2-8. The Making of a Chris- 
tian: His Food. 2 Tim. 3: 14-17, John 6: 
47-58. 

The farmer adapts the diet of his animals 
to the ends which he has in view. If he 
wants to raise a trotting horse he does not 
stuff the animal with the same food which he 
gives the turkeys fattening for the market. 
If the coach of a university team wants en- 
durance and agility in his men, he pays care- 
ful attention to their food. If you want to 
make a Christian of yourself or any one else, 
youalso must begin with the same foundation. 





The Christian’s food is Christ. When Jesus 
declares, ‘‘He that eateth me he also shall 
live because of me,” he is not employing a 
figure of speech, butis speaking the solemn 
truth. To be sure, Paul later tells Timothy 
that the sacred writings were able to make 
him wise unto salvation, but to go back again 
to Jesus, the Scriptures themselves testify of 
him. While there is abundant food in the 
Old Testament for the spiritual life, we derive 
the most nourishment when we interpret the 
older Scriptures in the light of Christ and his 
revelation of God. 





Remember that it is Christ himself, not 
our feelings, our transient moods with regard 
to him, that feeds our lives. The Christian 
always has an objective, concrete reality to 
dwell upon. Just to “remember Jesus 
Christ,” as Paul says, just to think of him 
five minutes in the morning, just to turn 
from our own imperfections and depressing 
surroundings to his full, strong life feeds us. 
Matthew Arnold in a beautiful poem has de- 
scribed his meeting with a poor weaver toil- 
ing amid the squalor and poverty of East 
London, to whom he says: 

“Til and o’er worked, 

How fare you in this scene?” 

“ Bravely,” he said, “for I today have been 

Much cheered with thought of Christ the living 
bread.” 





Just as we need regular times for feeding 
our bodies so must we have the appointed 
seasons for feeding our spirits. Yet the 
analogy is not perfect, for while it is usually 
not wise to eat between meals, he is the hap- 
piest and most fruitful Christian who does 
not confine his thought of Christ to what 
are called his devotional moments. An elderly 
deacon sitting at lunch with me the other day 
opened his New Testament to the first chapter 
of Ephesians and pointed to three or four 
of the verses in that splendid passage with 
which the epistle begins. He called my at- 
tention to the verses as naturally as he might 
have done to the head lines of the newspaper 
in the hands of the man opposite. His reli- 
gion and the events of the day are so closely 
related to one another that he passes from 
one to the other without any wrench or incon- 
gruity and the note of reality is as marked 
in one as in the other. 

This is a day of new foods, most of them 
are composed of ingredients known for years 
combined ina different form or subjected to 
different processes. As a result the range of 
a@ man’s diet is wonderfully increased. Is it 
not possible for the Christian to vary his diet 
by thinking of Christ in new relationships? 
If you have been dwelling chiefly on him as 
individual Saviour, think of him also as king 
of nations. If you have thought more par- 
ticularly upon him as friend and elder 
brother, without in any way lessening stress 
on that beautiful relation, go on and think 
of him as the social leader, the friend of the 
weary and oppressed, the unconquerable Cap- 
tain whose sword is to smite the corruption of 
the world and to bring in better days for the 
entire human family. 
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The Campaign of Evangelism 


Woburn Conference Committee at 
Work 


At a meeting of ministers and laymen of 
Woburn conference held in Pilgrim Hall, 
Boston, March 13, a conference evangelistic 
committee was elected, consisting of F. P. 
Shumway, chairman; Rev. Messrs. Hunneweli 
of Reading, Newton of Winchester, French of 
Malden and Messrs. W. W. Hill of Woburn, 
D. D. Peabody of Stoneham and A. D. Dimick 
of Wakefield. This committee is ready to co- 
operate with pastors and officers of churches 
in the conference in these ways: 


1. To arrange for a fellowship meeting to be 
held in some central church, to which would 
be invited pastors and members of four or 
more neighboring churches. 

2, To arrange for groups of two or three 
laymen with or without their pastor, to take 
charge of regular week evening services for 
several weeks, changing men each week. 

3. To hold evangelistic meetings for series 
of three to six or more days, utilizing either 
pastor only, or layman, or both, as might seem 
best. 

4. To send out a pastor or layman with gos- 
pel singer for one or more evenings. 


The Dawson Campaign in Rhode 
Island 


A four days’ program of direct evangelistic 
meetings began Feb. 28 in Beneficent Church. 
The Congregational pastors of Providence and 
vicinity were heartily united in this unusual 
work, though with varying degrees of faith 
and enthusiasm. The opening sermon by 
Dr. Hillis was heard by a crowd that filled 
the auditorium to its fullest capacity. It was 
a sermon of spiritual surgery. The truth cut 
to the quick. It hurt, but italsohelped. Rev. 
Drs. Hudson of Brockton and Clark of Chris- 
tian Endeavor and Allbright of Dorchester 
followed on successive evenings. The union 
mass meeting on Sunday evening, March 5, 
with Rev. A. E. Krom as preacher, was one of 
the strongest. 

A second week followed with preaching by 
Drs. Vose of Providence, Woodrow of Spring- 
field and Chalmers and Van Horn of Worces- 
ter. The hour of prayer from 4 to 5 Pp. M., led 
by local pastors each week, was a factor of 
strength and influence. The Ministers’ Meet- 
ings of three other denominations were visited 
by one sent from the Congregational ministers 
to ask their prayerful co-operation. 

On Sunday, March 12, Central Church could 
not hold the crowd which gathered at 3 Pp. M., 
to hear Mr. Dawson’s first address, and at. 
7.30 Pp. M., the throngs waiting at Old Round 
Top Church an hour before the opening 
blocked the cars in the street. Hundreds 
were unable to enter. It was a meeting of 
great effect upon the Christian mind. Bishop 
MeVickar of the Episcopal diocese partici- 
pated in the service. 

On Monday Mr. Dawson addressed the 
ministers of the state of all churches and 
creeds. They filled one-third of the floor 
space in Beneficent Church with the public 
massed about them, filling all available room 
in the large auditorium. On Monday evening 
Mr. Dawson was in Pawtucket at a union 
meeting that left little standing room in the 
Pawtucket Congregational ehurch. 

The deep spiritual effect of this visit of Mr. 
Dawson was best shown on Tuesday night, 
March 14, when hundreds from many churches 
gathered in Beneficent Church to pray for 
God’s power to be declared in this city and 
state. It was the clearest sign of all that we 
are justified in expecting greater things to 
come. A movement is already gathering force 
to unify the religious strength of Providence 
in aten-days’ mission in May with Mr. Dawson 
as leader. Congregationalists are much in- 


debted to Rev. Archibald McCord, chairman 
of the evangelistic committee appointed by 
the conference last spring, for his faithfulness 
and success in developing this difficult work. 
F. B. P. 


At Montclair, N. J. 


The Dawson meetings, March 16, 17, have 
attracted wide attention throughout the state. 
Ministers and laymen representing many de- 
nominations attended from numerous sur- 
rounding towns and cities. There were three 
daily sessions. Conferences by Mr. Dawson 
were planned for 10.30 each morning; but, 
owing to misunderstanding, Mr. Dawson was 
not present at the Thursday morning confer- 
ence. Deep as was the disappointment, his 
absence resulted in a spontaneous and im- 
pressive service of conference and prayer in 
which leading Baptists, Presbyterians, Meth- 
odists and others took part. On Thursday 
afternoon addresses were made by Drs. Hillis 
and Dewey of Brooklyn. In the evening Mr. 
Dawson preached on The Death of Self- Will. 

On Friday he held a conference with minis- 
ters on the state of Christianity, methods of 
work, etc. Theafternoon meeting was directed 
towards young people, Mr. John R. Mott, just 
home from his remarkable work in England, 
especially at Oxford, speaking on the danger 
of spiritual atrophy. Brewer Eddy, late leader 
of the Student Volunteers at Yale, pleaded 
for instant decision. Friday night, at special 
request of Dr. Bradford, Mr. Dawson told the 
story of his Brighton experience and the con- 
sequent renewed spiritual life of his church. 
It seems to be the testimony of all that the 
meetings were unusually helpful. H. P. 


In Minnesota 


A few years ago in traveling over Minne- 
sota prairies in the evening one would see 
great lights springing up here and there. 
They were caused by the burning of stacks 
of straw after the fall threshing, but the 
beauty of these up-springing lights, glowing 
in the darkness of a fall evening illustrates 
what is taking place in our spiritual heavens 
in Minnesota this spring. Here and there 
over the state these revival flames have burst 
out in the last three or four weeks. 

On the far northern boundary, among the 
log cabins on Rainy River, Rev. T. W. Howard 
is being assisted by Evangelist A. G. Parks in 
a series of meetings among the pioneers of 
the north. At Madison in western Minnesota 
meetings have been in progress for some 


-weeks. Ours is the only English-speaking 


church in a community of 1,500 people; but 
the building was inadequate and even in the 
large city hall there was standing room only 
night after night. The community is largely 
Scandinavian and Lutheran. Not only the 
town but the surrounding country has been 
permeated by this power of the Spirit. Rev. 
J. K. Shultz is pastor. 

At Dawson, also in western Minnesota, the 
same remarkable experience is taking place. 
A letter just received says: ‘‘ We have had the 
most wonderful revival here that any one, 
the evangelist included, has ever seen. In 
this little place and surrounding country we 
have had 450 converts. The work has been 
acalm and quiet deliberation upon the better 
life.’ This is indeed a religious revolution 
and entails great responsibility upon those 
standing for God’s service. Rev. R. 8S. Cross 
is pastor. 

Word comes from Spring Valley, near the 
Iowa line, where Rev. Everett Lesher is pas- 
tor, that although the revival meetings have 
continued for nine weeks and produced un- 
precedented results, it does not yet seem pos- 
sible to stop them. At last accounts they were 
continuing, with great interest. Such a work 


of grace in a community of 1,500 people is @ 
historic event. At Tyler, a Danish commu- 
nity in western Minnesota, where Rev. J. H. 
Hjetland is pastor, two weeks’ revival services 
were conducted by Dr. C. H. Crawford. The 
movement was largely among the business 
men, and indeed, this seems to mark all the 
work so far. In this community, so largely 
foreign, twenty-seven had signed cards at 
last accounts and interest was strong and 
deep. At Redwood Falls, a village of 2,000 
inhabitants, in the great revival just con- 
cluded every business man.in the community, 
except three, expressed his belief.in Christ 
and his intention to follow him. 

At Park Avenue Church, Minneapolis, Dr. 
G. S. Rollins, pastor, meetings began a fort- 
night ago, the neighboring Presbyterian church 
joining, under the leadership of Evangelist 
Pratt. Interest in that part of Minneapolis 
has been steadily deepening and, though the 
meetings are only under way, there is great 
promise of a deep and permanent awakening 
in that section of the city. May the fires 
started on this altar spread to our other 
churches! The pastors of the Twin Cities 
are looking and praying for such an outcome. 

Elmore, a railroad town on the Iowa bound- 
ary, has just organized a Congregational 
church, which is a phase of this outbreaking 
religious interest. Practically the whole com- 
munity has attended services in a large hall, 
from the inception of this movement a few 
weeks ago. The church of forty-two mem- 
bers, with a Sunday school of 125, which has 
been self-supporting from the start, are visi- 
ble results of this awakening. 

Our large churches at Fairmont and Lake 
City, with many others in the state, are plan- 
ning revival meetings as Easter draws near. 

While we have had revivals every year, the 
extent and thoroughness of this work and 
its grasp upon men in the midst of life’s toil 
marks the present interest as exceptional. 

R. P. H. 


Theater Meetings in Boston 


At a meeting of the Boston Evangelistic 
Committee held last Monday, it was voted to 
adopt the suggestion of Dr. Loomis in our 
last issue. The plan is to raise about $800, 
and lease the Grand Opera House, on Wash- 
ington Street near Dover, which holds 2,600 
people, for evangelistic meetings to be held 
every Sunday evening in April. The Y. M. 
C. A. orchestra will play in the lobby fora 
half hour before service, and Dr. McElveen 
will preach at the opening meeting. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 17 


Mrs. Herbert W. Stebbins presided, and her 
thought of prayer for our missionaries was 
emphasized by Miss Sharp, Mrs. Capron and 
Mrs. McLaughlin. Mrs. J. K. Browne brought 
encouraging words from Harpoot letters, of 
the theological class, of sixty women to whom 
Mrs. Cary is teaching lace making, of the 
revival of the “‘ brides’ meeting” which Miss 
Emily Wheeler initiated years ago, and of the 
** meeting down the hill” where poor women 
are helped morally and spiritually. 

The presence of Miss Matthews of Monas- 
tir, whose name, with that of her associate, 
Miss Cole, was on the calendar for that day, 
added much interest. Miss Matthews told of 
the girls’ school, of the orphans added to their 
care and of the readiness of the other girls 
to help them. Of the twenty-nine who have 
graduated, twelve are now teaching and all 
together have rendered 106 years of service. 
They gain a strong hold upon the villages and 
are lights to the people there. 
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In and Around Boston 


The Religion of a Man of Letters 


The second in the current Lenten course on 
Vocation and Religion at the Old South 
Church was given last Sunday evening by 
Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie, who described the 
Religion of a Man of Letters. It was not as 
concrete and personal as had been hoped, 
and dwelt more on the general attitude of 
literary men toward organized, institutional 
religion. ‘*‘ The secret of literature,” he ar- 
gues, *‘is the response of the immortal within 
us to the immortal without. Therefore, the 
literary man has always been a religious man. 
Though not absorbed primarily in organized 
religion, he has often been a believer, but 
rarely a part of any ecclesiastical order. Some- 
times when most religious he has been most 
out of touch with the general interpretation of 
religion, because it has failed to give him the 
things which he craved—the sense of life in 
all things and the presence of beauty.” 


Books of the Soul 

The Boston ministers were given a rich 
treat last Monday morning in Dr. G. T. 
Smart’s timely and scholarly lecture on the 
great classics of devotion. Among these he 
especially commended the Theologica Ger- 
maniea—which he considers truer and safer 
for modern needs than Thomas i Kempis’s 
Imitation of Christ—Jeremy Taylor’s Holy 
Dying, The Apologia of Cardinal Newman, 
Emerson’s Essays on the Over-Soul, Amiel’s 
Journal. One gains from such study a sense 
that he is in a spiritual world, a world of 
unity and of God; and a longing for union 
with God as a permanent attitude in the re- 
ligious life. The writers carry the sacrificial 
idea to its highest terms and make one feel 
that the world is well lost to gain the everlast- 
ing God. These great souls achieved an inter- 
fusion with the divine personality and an 
abounding joy in the experiences of the re- 
ligious life. To live with them helps one to 
secure similar blessings and wins for him an 
entrance into sympathetic theology. 


An Interpreter of Biblical Literature 

Not only Bostonians, but people from one 
side of the continent to the other are grieving 
at the death of Mrs. Helen Cole Duffield, who 
endeared herself to all who knew her by her 
attractive personality and aroused the interest 
of all who heard her fine interpretative read- 
ings from the Bible. She believed the Bible 
should be studied from its literary side more 
than it is and prepared herself to lecture by 
studies at Edinburgh University under Prof. 
David Masson, at the University of Chicago 
and Boston School of Expression. She has 
been the means of creating a new interest 
in the Bible as literature and originated the 
Biblical Lecture Course of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, now in its second season. She was 
a welcome speaker at women’s clubs and also 
at various educational institutions. At one 
time she had in Boston a class of fifty clergy- 
men and theological students. A year anda 
half ago she was married to Mr. Duffield, an 
Episcopal minister in Allston. 


Yale Divinity Men Banded Together 

The sixth annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association of Yale Divinity School, centering 
in Boston, was held in Tremont Temple, 
March 14. Prof. Williston Walker was the 
guest of the day, and spoke on The Advan- 
tages and Disadvantages of the Present Status 
of the Ministry. Recognizing fully the diffi- 
culties of the modern situation, he yet brought 
out its unique opportunities. It was planned 
to effect a permanent organization with mod- 
erate dues, in order that the annual meeting 
may assume greater dignity and importance. 
These officers were elected: president, Rev. 
8S. C. Bushnell; vice-president, Rev. W. W. 
Jordan; secretary, Rev. F. B. McAllister of 
Cohasset. Alumni of the seminary who wish 
to be enrolled ia such an association are in- 
vited to correspond with the secretary. 
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Greater New York . 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue ; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


At Broadway Tabernacle 

The second Sunday, like the first, was im- 
pressive. Its services provided for the conse- 
cration of the church to patriotism. Dr. Jef- 
ferson preached upon The New Tabernacle— 
Its Opportunity and Purpose, a great discourse, 
visionary to those who fail to understand the 
modern city, prophetic to those beginning to 
learn the strategic position and reserve power 
of the new Tabernacle, both building and 
organization. Interdenominational fellowship 
logically had its exhibition, since patriotic 
causes depend for inspiration and success upon 
the unity of the churches. Rev. Drs. Smith, 
McArthur, Lubeck, Blackburn, Denham and 
Kittredge represented six sister churches. In 
the evening President Hadley spoke upon the 
Public Conscience and Dr. Lyman Abbott 
upon the Puritan Democracy, both re-empha- 
sizing their well-known positions in splendid 
utterances. 

The third Sunday of the dedicatory month 
brought the consecration of the Tabernacle 
to education. Dr. Jefferson preached upon 
Christ the Teacher, and the congregations 
showed increasing intensity in their grasp 
of the newer meanings of the Church of today. 
A meeting for students was held, with in- 
spiring addresses by Chancellor H. M. Me- 
Cracken of New York University and Presi- 
dent Schurman of Cornell. On the theme, The 
Church and the School, President King of 
Oberlin spoke on the Pilgrim Emphasis in 
Education and President Mackenzie of Hart- 
ford on An Educated Minister. 

March 15, the Work of Women was con- 
sidered in three able addresses by Miss Emer- 
son of the A. M. A., Dean Laura Gill of Bar- 
nard and Mrs. Kate Upson Clark. Last 
Wednesday the Work of Church Societies 
and Clubs was discussed by three experts. 

The six Lenten services on Thursdays at 
4p. M., are being conducted by twelve minis- 
ters, all members of the church, six condust- 
ing the service, the others making the ad- 
dresses. Rev. C. W. Shelton spoke on The 
Church a Family, Dr. E. B. Sanford on The 
Church a Brotherhood and Rev. A. J. Wyman 
on The Church a Body, on the first three 
Thursdays 


Gifts at the Dedication 


Dr. Jefferson’s sermon on the New Taber- 
nacle was preceded and followed by many 
gifts toward completing and furnishing the 
parish house. Hon. C. N. Bliss and Mrs. 
Charles Abernethy gave $10,000 each; Mrs. 
F. F. Thompson, $5,000, which with $1,000 
from Mrs. Sarah M. Moore made $26,000. 
Three hundred hymn-books, two silk pulpit 
gowns, a grand piano and a pulpit Bible for 
Taylor Chapel were given the last Sunday in 
the old church, in response to Dr. Jefferson’s 
appeal before the sermon, in which he asked 
for $10,000 to eomplete one floor in the parish 
house, and got nearly three times as much. 


Evangelism Increasing 

Union meetings on the Park Slope, Brook- 
lyn are being held by the Park Congregational 
and the Methodist, Presbyterian and Baptist 
churches, under Evangelist L. W. Munhall, 
great interest being shown by the neighbor- 
hood. The most marked results are among 
young people, and so far over a hundred con- 
versions are reported. In response to a call 
for prayer sent out to all the Brooklyn evan- 
gelical ministers, over a hundred gathered at 
the Lafayette Avenue Church for an all-day 
meeting, March 14. Dr. Foote said at the close, 
that out of thirty years’ experience in Brook- 
lyn, he could remember no such intense meet- 
ings, or such expectancy of a great awakening. 
Dr. Carson said the same out of his twenty 
years in the same city. The meetings in- 


creased in attendance and power all day, the 
evening one filling the big church. Dr. Cuy- 


- ler, Bishop Andrews, Dr. Cadman, Dr. Mc- 


Afee and many others took part. All the 
speaking was brief, the leaders calling ur- 
gently for much prayer and many confessions, 
which followed earnestly. Uplifting reports 
were made from many directions, among 
others, that 100 conversions had taken place 
in.two weeks in the Greene Avenue Baptist 
Church (Rev. C. Woelfkin). It was an- 
nounced that all day meetings in the same 
place would be held the following Tuesday. 
Suggestions by the committee were adopted, 
providing that a week of prayer in all the 
churches be held March 26—April 1, each 
pastor leading according to his own judgment; 
that Saturday, April 1, be set aside for union 
prayer meetings in each section of Brooklyn, 
followed by a week of evangelistic services 
in all churches, each pastor conducting his 
own; and that, beginning April 10, noonday 
meetings be held in all Y. M. C. A. halls. 


In Manhattan and Harlem 


On the same day, March 14, a large meeting 
was held in Collegiate Church, Harlem, for 
prayer and confession, Rev. F. H. Jacobs 
being principally in charge. Two days later 
a second meeting was held in the Marble 
Church. After prayers and remarks, Mr. 
Jacobs called for more definite personal con- 
fession, self-humiliation, and more specific 
prayer, and an immediate and earnest re- 
sponse was made. These meetings are being 
repeated this week. 


Clinton Avenue’s Interim 

Work in this great church and its two chap- 
els has kept up its regular pace while waiting 
the coming of Dr. Boynton. The ministers 
supplying have been greeted by large audi- 
ences, and the week-day work has been well 
taken care of by thet wo chapel-ministers, Rev. 
S. W. King and Rev. W. S. Woolworth. Mr. 
King’s tenth anniversary at Willoughby Ave- 
une was signalized by a reception accom- 
panied, to his astonishment, by a gift of $250. 
Recent evangelistic services have deepened 
the life of both chapels, and added about 
twenty-five members. SYDNEY. 





Union Movements in New 


Bedford, Mass. 


A joint meeting was held at the North Congrega- 
tional Church, New Bedford, March 13, comprising 
the ministers of the Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts Christian Connection Conference and the Old 
Colony Congregational Conference, to consider a 
union between the groups of churches represented. 
The Christian Connection is numerically strong in 
New Bedford and vicinity. When that denomina- 
tion withdrew from the Pittsburg meeting in April, 
1903, and refused to participate in ecclesiastical 
union, Massachusetts Christians offered strenuous 
protests against a course which they felt to be in 
violation of a fundamental article of their belief. 
Within the past two years this feeling has so gained 
strength as to issue at last in independent action. 
Dr. M. C. Julien of the Trinitarian Congregational 
Church, New Bedford, was chosen chairman of the 
joint meeting, and Rev. William Carruthers, scribe 
of the Old Colony Conference, served as secretary. 
After a frank and altogether friendly interchange 
of views, it was voted that the matter be referred 
to a joint committee consisting of Rev. Messrs. F. E. 
Ramsdell and William Carruthers, Congregational, 
and Rev. Messrs. W. B. Flanders and P. A. Canada, 
Christian Connection. 

A union revival is under way in New Bedford. A 
committee has been organized representing the 
different denominations, which conducts meetings 
each evening. As a rule neighboring churches 
unite and are addressed by some visiting preacher. 
Noonday prayer meetings are held in the chapel 
of the North Congregational Church with large at- 
tendance. Similar noonday services are projected 
for the great tack factory at Fairhaven. Conserva- 
tive estimates place the number who have already 
manifested a desire or purpose to begin the Chris- 
tian life at upward of one hundred. M. 
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The Motto and Method 
of the Life of Jesus 








~ Christ’s Care for the Fragments 


By Prof. John E. McFadyen, Knox College, Toronto 


The Worth of Fragments 


of Time, Strength and 
Knowledge 











Like all great things, the gospel of 
Jesus is too large to imprison within the 
walls of a definition; but if it is to be de- 
fined at all, it could not be defined more 
simply or justly than as ‘‘care for the 
fragments.’”” Everywhere throughout his 
ministry, everywhere throughout the Gos- 
pels, sbines his interest in the broken 
things of life. They interested him, be- 
cause they vexed him; and they vexed 
him because they were missing their high 
destiny. Fragments are failures, and it 
was the mission and the delight of the 
Divine Artist to gather them together 
and bind them into a complete and beau- 
tiful whole. 

And so it would not be unjust to find 
the motto of the life of Jesus in the 
words he addressed to his disciples after 
the feeding of the five thousand—‘‘ Gather 
up the fragments that remain, that noth- 
ing be lost.’” These words, slight as they 
seem, and humble as was the sphere to 
which they were first applied, are as a 
window through which we may look into 
the gracious soul of Jesus. They are not 
random words; they are words that rose 
from the very bottom of his heart, re- 
vealing the depths of its tenderness and 
the impulse of his entire ministry. Spoken 
first of fragments of bread, they are sym- 
bolic of his consuming and undying in- 
terest in fragments of every kind—of 
time, of manhocd, of every broken thing. 


THE SCENE BY THE LAKE 


Very wonderful is-this whole scene, and 
most wonderful of allisJesus. The vast, 
hungry crowd is gathered in a spot, not 
far from the lakeside, where there was 
much grass. Jesus faces the crowd, and 
here, as everywhere, he is the Master. 
Gracious as he is, he is every inch a King. 
He speaks as one having authority, and 
at once the movement and confusion of 
the crowd change to order and beauty. 
They recline in companies upon the green 
grass, and with a true eye for the pic- 
turesque. Mark—or his informant—com- 
pares them, as they lay, with the brilliant 
colors of their dresses showing up against 
the grass, to flower beds. It is a happy 
picture; a touching one, too, when we 
think of the sore and troubled hearts that 
beat beneath many acolored robe. It is 
a blessed thing to see the poetry as well 
as the pathos of such a crowd. * 

But all was not over when the feast 
was done. The greatest thing was yet 
to come, and Jesus was yet to utter one 
of his most memorable words. There 
were broken pieces left, enough to satisfy 
other hungry men, and these must not be 
carelessly wasted. There were possibili- 
ties in the fragments which none saw 
but Jesus. The crowd had-appeased its 
hunger and thought of nothing more, and 
it would seem that the disciples thought 
no more of the fragments than did the 
crowd. Nobody saw their value but 
Jesus; so, ‘‘when the people were satis- 
fied, Jesus said to his disciples, ‘Gather 
up the fragments—the broken pieces— 
that remain, that nothing be lost.’”’ 


One might have been tempted to marvel 
at what seems the almost too rigid econ- 
omy of Jesus. Why so much interest in 
fragments of bread? How could they 
ever serve again? But the marvel dies 
away the moment we consider the reason, 
for though Jesus is always authoritative, 
he is always reasonable. ‘‘Gather up the 
fragments,’ he says, ‘‘in order that not 
a thing may perish.”” The word here is 
the same as that used of the lost sheep, 
the lost coin, the lost son. 

The world is full of fragments, and 
that must not be, says Jesus, let them 
be gathered up. All about us men and 
things are perishing, and that must not 
be, says Jesus, let nothing perish. He is 
the true Son of the God of whom itis said 
that he doth not wish that any should 
perish. 

That not a thing should perish’’—it 
was of fragments of bread that Jesus 
spoke those earnest words; but they 
illumine not that incident alone, but the 
whole of his ministry from the baptism 
to the cross, and he wrote them literally 
on the pages of history with his heart’s 
blood. Nothing vexed him so much as 
to see things perishing; it was for their 
sake he came. ‘“‘The Son of Man,” he 
said, speaking of himself, ‘‘came to seek 
and to save that which was lost’”’—and 
the word is the same as that here used 
for the fragments of bread. 


To him the fragments were the most 
interesting things in all the world; and 
his command to his disciples was then, 
and is now, that they too should care 
for the fragments. 


This care for the fragments has a hun- 
dred applications in the life of Jesus. 
The fragments of time to him were very 
precious, and he did not wish that any 
should perish. The day was long enough 
—for were there not twelve hours in it?— 
but it was not too long, and there were 
not too many of them in which to do his 
Father’s business. Therefore, he gath- 
ered up its every fragment and filled it 
full of work or rest or prayer; for he 
never forgot that the night was coming 
when men work no more. 

Beautiful, too, is the interest of Jesus 
in the ancient fragments of. revelation. 
He_knew that his Father had spoken to 
men in the olden time; and he treasured 
those fragments of psalm and wisdom 
and prophecy and gathered them together 
upon himself. He came not to destroy 
those relics of the past, but to fulfill, to 
complete, to illumine their fragmentary 
suggestions,. that nothing might be lost. 


BROKEN LIVES DEAR TO HIM 


But dearest of all to Jesus were the 
broken lives of men; and here, if .any- 
where, was the passion of his heart that 
nothing might be lost. The world was 
full of such fragments; but Jesus was 
the first to see how very precious they 
were, and how much could be done with 
them. The womanhood that had been 
shattered by sin he restored to conscience 


and honor by the purity of his mighty 
love, so that the sinner who had been but 
too well known in the city was touched 
to tears by the sight of him, and in a 
penitent burst of pure and grateful de- 
votion, fervently kissed his feet. Thus, 
by the magic of Christ’s love, was many 
a fragment of fallen nature gathered up 
and tenderly put together again. Love 
and insight went together—love for 
the fragments, insight into their possi- 
bilities. His ministry was a continual 
gathering and restitution of the broken 
pieces. ‘Jehovah doth build up Jeru- 
salem; he gathereth together the out- 
casts of Israel.” It is a Christlike thing 
to care for the fragments. 


Every life that is broken—whether by 
poverty or disease, by folly or igno- 
rance, by sin or sorrow, by crime or 
misfortune—is another call to arise and 
do as did the Master, who loved the 
fragments and gave his life that they 
might be made whole. 


This great word of Jesus is as applicable 
to the little things of life as to the great. 
Fragments of time, of strength and of 
knowledge are squandered and lost just 
as surely as fragments of character, and 
all for want of taking to heart the Mas- 
ter’s simple word. The motto of our life 
should be the motto of his, ‘‘That not a 
thing be lost.”” If any useful thing that 
belongs to us perish, we are so much the 
poorer, so much the worse equipped for 
the work which is given to us to do. 

How then shall we save the fragments 
from perishing? ‘‘Gather them up,” 
says Jesus ; or more literally and appropri- 
ately, ‘‘Gather them together’’—for the 
Greek word means precisely that. The 
fragments are impotent, so long as they 
are apart; but bring them together, and 
see what wonders they will work. One 
broken piece of bread will do little to 
satisfy a hungry man, but twenty such 
pieces would go along way. So it is with 
all our scattered and fragmentary re- 
sources. Every man is meeting every day 
with facts and statements of which it 
would be worth his while to have a perma- 
nent and accessible record. But we trust 
to our memories—those unhappy sieve- 
like memories—and the precious facts 
filter through and disappear. Or if, in a 
sudden access of wisdom, we record them, 
we do so without system ; the records are 
loose, scattered or misplaced, and when 
they are wanted, they cannot be found, 
simply because they were not gathered 
together. Our resources are in many 
cases extensive enough, but they are too 
often useless in the hour of necessity, 
because they are not concentrated. The 
records are here and there and every- 
where, and thus their cumulative effect is 
lost. They are practically impotent, be- 
cause they are fragmentary. Would it 
not then be common prudence in these 
matters, as in all matters, to listen to the 
words of Jesus to his disciples, ‘Gather 
together the fragments, that nothing 
perish? ”’ 
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THE GLAD SURPRISE 

And then there is the surprise of the 
accumulated fragments. For we read 
that when the disciples had gathered as 
the Master had bidden them, they took 
up twelve baskets full. To those who 
gather the fragments there may be but 
seven baskets, or there may be twelve; 
but one thing is certain, that there will 
be more, far more, than ever they had 
dared to expect. The possibilities of the 
fragments are infinite, and a glad sur- 
prise awaits the man who has the wis- 
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dom to gather them together. He is 
richer than he knows.- It may be but the 
odd moments of a day; but thirty min- 
utes saved a day would yield over seven 
days in the year, and in seven continuous 
days a man who knows his own mind 
may do or learn much. Insight into the 
value of the fragments and will to gather 
them together—this is largely the art of 
life, and, in its widest application, con- 
stitutes the gospel of Jesus. The man 
who will gather his sheaves together will 
doubtless come again with joy. 





The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, President Oberlin College 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
‘Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


129. Doubters are often told to act as if they 
believed and they will come to believe. How 
would you answer one who questions this ad- 
vice as offering no security, who says this is 
making “the will father to the thought” ?— 
A. P. (Ohio.) 

(1) Doubtless this advice may be given and 
followed with a wrong idea. No doubt illu- 
sion along this line is possible, if the advice 
is taken simply to mean the blind insistence 
that a thing is so in spite of all possible evi- 
dence. Wecan never be safely relieved from 
maintaining an entirely open-eyed attitude in 
sueh a procedure. (2) At the same time, one 
may not forget the inevitable result of per- 
sistently ignoring the truth—the facts in any 
given case. The greatest truths may come to 
seem no truths through simple persistence in 
leaving them out of account, and the advice 
proposed should guard a man against this very 
common and serious error. 

(3) I should say that the true spirit of the 
advice was rather that of scientific experiment, 
which virtually says, Accept the truth pro- 
posed as a working hypothesis, and so make 
a fair trial of it and see if it is not a hypothesis 
that will really work, that will justify itself 
in experience. And no just objection can be 
made to such honest experiment. It is thor- 
oughly rational; it is simply an appeal to ex- 
perience. (4) But the advice has a still farther 
ground. No idea or truth is fully ours until 
we have somehow expressed it. For the very 
sake of our thought and feeling, therefore, 
we need to express them if they are to mean 
the most to us. This principle lies at the 
basis of all laboratory work, for example, in 
our colleges. As applied to the problem in 
hand, it means that without action upon the 
truth you will hardly be at a point rightly to 
appreciate the truth itself. You must do it 
before it can mean to you all that it ought to 
mean. You area creature of will and action, 
that is, not merely of thought or feeling. 
Every mental and physical state looks forward 
to some active expression. No truth, there- 
fore, can come to its full significance without 
action. a 


130. Please explain your meaning of “‘ every 
man a child of God.” Is there any difference 
between the Christian as a child of God, and 
of one whois not a Christian?—Aa. T. R. (Ohio.) 

Christ’s doctrine of the Fatherhood of God 
seems to me clearly to put God in fatherly 
relation to all men. This relation some 
recognize and some do not. The very ap- 
peal of the gospel, however, is based on the 
reality of this fatherhood, as is implied, for 
example, in the parable of the prodigal son. 
The difference, therefore, between one who 
has genuinely taken on, and one who has re- 
jected the true Christian life, is in a word the 


difference between the obedient and the dis- 
obedient child. A man does not cease to bea 
child of God in this broader sense because he 
is disobedient. But he is nota child of God 
in the narrower meaning of the obedient 
child. I may add that there seems to me to 
have been a great deal of quite unnecessary 
controversy upon this point. 


131. What is the true relation between the- 
oretical and practical judgments in Ritschl- 
ianism? Are the practical judgments inde- 
pendent of philosophy? May a judgment of 
value be a philosophical, a historical, or a 
scientific falsehood?—p. Ww. B. (Iowa). 


It is difficult to give an answer to this ques- 
tion that shall be at the same time brief and 
satisfactory; but the following points may be 
at least suggestive: (1) Ritschl tried to exclude 
from his theology all propositions that can be 
regarded as merely speculative. He is re- 
ported to have said to his classes in theology, 
that if they found anything in his theology 
which they could not preach, they could 
cast it out; it was no proper part of his 
theology. (2) He wished to base all his 
theological statements directly on Christ and 
the Christian’s own experience, and he did 
not regard as any proper part of his theology 
any doctrine which was not the direct out- 
come of the Christian’s own experience. (3) 
And yet, Ritschlians often personally hold 
as probable many views which they think 
are not thus substantiated. But of such 
views they would say that they are not a 
proper part of Christian theology, but only 
more or less probable added speculations. 

(4) There are two tests which it seems pos- 
sible for us to apply to reality, and that which 
verifies itself most deeply to our reason must 
meet both tests: the test of logical eonsisteney 
and the test of worth. Neither the judgment 
of logical consistency nor the judgment of 
worth, neither the theoretical nor the prac- 
tical judgment is subjective in any derogatory 
sense of that term. The appeal, it is true, in 
both views must be inner. When, for exam- 
ple, Professor James appeals to the fact that 
**the whole feeling of reality, the whole sting 
and excitement of our voluntary life depends 
on our sense that in it things are really being 
decided, and that it is not the dull rattling 
off of a chain that was forged innumerable 
ages ago,’’ he is appealing, in the defense 
of a possible freedom, to a judgment of worth; 
but this judgment does not in itself contain 
the theory of its consistency with other judg- 
ments. A judgment of worth that is held by 
a man so strongly as to become a principle 
of action, must be regarded by him as some- 
how consistent with the rest of the world, 
and so cannot be for him a philosophical or 
historical or scientific falsehood, though he 
may clearly recognize that he has not yet 
worked out any theory of its full consistency 
with the rest of things. It seems to me a 
very shallow reading of the Ritschlians to 
attribute to them a virtually hypocritical 
holding of their main Christian contentions, 
as, on the ground of their *‘ value-judgments,”’ 
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has been sometimes done. The judgment of 
worth is not for them a subjective judgment, 
in the sense that they do not believe that it 
should make the same appeal to every other 
normal man. But they do not believe that 
their Christian experience furnishes forth- 
with a full fiedged speculative theory of the 
universe. 


132, What does a call to the ministry mean? 
Is it nothing more than a desire, such as a 
man feels to enter upon the profession of doc- 
tor, lawyer, etc.? Is there divine insistence, 
yea, propulsion, such as is expressed by Jer. 
20; 9, or 1 Cor. 9: 169—s. D. (Massachusetts.) 


I suppose a call to the ministry for any man 
should mean a convincing sense that the min- 
istry is the place where God wants him. But 
I do not understand that the Christian view 


of life requires less than a similar eotviction 
on the part of every Christian disciple. It 
should be true of every work that a Christian 
undértakes, that he undertakes it because he 
believes that just now this is the place in 
which God would have him work. But 
equally conscientious individuals will differ 
largely as to the strength of their conviction 
in these decisions. This is a matter both of 
temperament and of special circumstances. 
And the sense of conviction may vary all the 
way from a calm and almost balanced judg- 
ment to the most intense feeling. But we are 
not free, in any case, to set aside the call of 
duty until it puts upon us the strongest con- 
ceivable pressure. A clear call to duty may 
often be found in what is simply the greater 
probability in the case. 


ana 


Lenten Programs 


CONTRASTS IN CHARACTER 





Two Builders: The man whose house stood and 
the man whose house fell. 

Two Worshipers: Thé man who prayed to him- 
self and the man who prayed to God. 

Two Thieves: The man who mocked and the 
man who pleaded. 

Two Beggars: The man who begged here and 
the man who begged hereafter. 

Newport, Ky. Rev. F. E. Bigelow. 


THE DIVINE LIFE IN MAN 
Old truths restated for busy people. 
MORNINGS 


Preparation for the Divine Life 
Election. 
Calling. 
Its Beginning 
Conversion. 
Regeneration. 
Its Progress 
Union with Christ. 
Justification. Palm Sunday. 
Easter. Decision Day. 
Sanctification. Preparatory Lecture: 


EVENINGS 


What is your life? 

What is the way of escape from sin? 

Repentance and its fruit. 

The naked fact of degeneration. 

Confession of Christ. 

Isaiah’s great “But” and the “Excepts” of 
Jesus. 

Triumph. 

Concord, N. H. Rev. Edwin W. Bishop. 


Friday Evening Lectures 
THE CLAIMS OF JESUS CHRIST 


As the Teacher of a New Life. 

As the Fulfillment of the Spiritual Ideal. 

As the Perfected Human Personality. 

As the Expositor of the Divine Life. 

Jesus’ Teaching of the Kingdom of God. 

Jesus’ Demands for Discipleship. 

Jesus the Supreme Spectacle of Sacrifice. 
Salem, Mass. Dr. A, A. Berle. 
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XVIII.— CONTINUED 


A slight shock went the circuit of the digni- 
fied company. They, the school-commission- 
ers, insulted by this whiffet! Joel Barnes 
made a scarcely perceptible grimace. Henry 
Slocum looked startled. But as for Jeremiah 
Strong, he drew himself up with tremendous 
impressiveness. 

‘* We, for our part, can tell you, madam,” 
he enunciated, “that your opinion makes 
little difference to us one way or the other.”’ 

** Fools, fools, perfect fools!’? Phebe 
Bridges went on, as if there had been no 
comment, gazing reflectively at the three 
faces before her. ‘‘ You shut up! ” she flashed 
out suddenly at Jeremiah Strong making 
ready to speak again. Surprise caused him 
to lose his hold on the sentence for which he 
had just drawn in his breath, and he was left 
behind. ‘I tell you, I’m goin’ to speak today ”’ 
—her voice was clear and unhurried—‘“an’ 
you needn’t none of you try to stop me, for it 
won’t do a mite o’ good. There’s some 
things that’s bound to happen. The sun’s 
bound to set tonight, an’ youcan’t stop it. I’m 
bound to talk this afternoon, an’ you can’t 
stop me. I guess I’ve been gettin’ ready for 
this most all my life. I’m goin’ to speak now, 
an’ then I’m goin’ away, an’ never, never 
comin’ back again.”’ 

She paused a moment, and folded her hands 
before her over her tawdry gown. The look 
on her face was as quiet now as her words. 
Only the intensity of her eyes and the bitter 
droop of her mouth remained to point her 
tragic. 

A strange picture truly, in the great bare 
room—the row of sturdy, roughly clad men 
faced by the slender woman, so flaunting in 
her attire, so serious in her manner, white 
chip hat and tragic mouth; and behind them 
the painted city street, lending to their as- 
sembly a yet more incongruous air, almost an 
aspect of unreality. The woman’s words, how- 
ever, were real enough. And the men sat and 
listened. There is, in even the slightest, most 
inconsequent creature at times, perhaps only 
at some one time, a latent capacity for com- 
mand, a power to speak and be heard. Un- 
calculating earnestness brings the occasion 
about. These three commissioners, repre- 
sentatives of a township, had met with a grave 
purpose directly relative to the putting down 
of a vain and foolish woman; and now they 
sat before her, that same naughty woman, 
and listened in silence while she talked to 
them. 

“*Tain’t never ben bad at heart,” she said, 
tipping up her little chin under her gaudy hat. 
** No, Iain’t now, I tell you. Time o’ the re- 
vival I was real minded to be a Christian. I 
was comin’ out o’ church, thinkin’ about it, 
an’ feelin’ real serious, when I heerd some one 
say behind me—kinder stage-whisper I guess 
you’d call it—* Pheebe Landers? Ono, hardly. 
Think of her mother. ’Twould be a misfor- 
tune to the church to be connected with that 
tribe. Anyway she’d be pretty sure to back- 
slide right away.’”’ 

There was a moment’s pause. 

**T liked my mother,” Phoebe continued, in 
an impartial kind of voice. ‘‘Good or bad, 
I liked her. I was young an’ fiery too. I 
thought if the church didn’t want me, I 
wouldn’t trouble it. My land! I was mad at 
the whole caboodle when I went home that 
night. I’d ben so kind o’ worked up, you 
see. I thought they meant so well. ’Twas a 
real important whisper, when you come to 
think about it, that I overheard that day. 
But I dunno as I’ve ever ben really sorry. I 
couldn’t a left ma; she needed me. An’ 
prob’ly I should have backslid. We was a 
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sort o’ religion to each other, ma an’I. Mebbe 
you think that’s a queer religion. Well, do 
you know, sometimes we used to think yours 
was a queer religion, too. We couldn’t un- 
derstand. But we did understand each other, 
an’ we see just how it was; we knew we 
couldn’t help it. There’s a lot o’ things folks 
can’t help, livin’ off ’mong the mountains that 
way. You don’t know much about livin’, you 
folks in the village.”’ 

She paused, and swept the three commis- 
sioners with a doubtful, pondering glance, as 
though uncertain whether to enlighten them. 
Then she locked up her secret knowledge 
tolerantly, as a wise instructor with children, 
and went on with her narrative. 

***T wasn’t so much to tell you ’bout myself, 
after all, that I come here today. Nor yet 
about poor ma. She’s safe and dead now. 
I only thought mebbe you’d believe me better 
if you knew just how it was; that we didn’t 
neither of us go for to be bad, that we couldn’t 
help it, and that anyway the church folks 
didn’t want us. Now!” 

She reached the point of her argument, 
clasped her hands, and looked, turn by turn, 
into the faces before her. Her voice took on 
almost a solemn cadence, so in earnest she 
was. 

** You commissioners have met to talk about 
Mr. David Bruce. That’s the person I’ve 
come to talk about, too. You don’t know 
nothin’ about him; I happen to know a good 
deal, I sh’d think you’d be real glad to 
see me.” 

She cut herself short, and glanced inquir- 
ingly about the room. 

**Got a Bible here?” she asked. 

Mr. Henry Slocum roused himself from the 
sort of spell in which he had been sitting, and 
opened a couple of table drawers, hurriedly, 
one after the other. 

‘No, I thought prob’bly not,’’ said Mrs. 
Bridges mildly. 

She put her hand into her pocket. 

*“*T brought one, you see,’”’ she remarked, 
laying a small red volume, childish in form, 
down on the chair before her. ‘‘ It belongs to 
Lucy, my daughter. I’m goin’ to use it to 
swear on in just a minute. But first we’ve 
got to understand each other, to know what 
we’re swearin’ about. You think that Mr. 
David Bruce has ben guilty of wrong-doin’, 
an’ therefore you’re goin’ to dismiss him from 
his school. That’s so, ain’t it?’’ 

She looked from one to another of the com- 
missioners, each of whom in turn dropped 
his eyes and said nothing. Her lips curled 
slightly. 

**Speak, you, Henry Slocum,” she said. 
** At least you can be honest.’’ 

Henry cast a hurried glance sideways at 
his companions, but met with no response. 
He was left to the decision of his own judg- 
ment. 

**T s’pose that’s about the point of the 
matter,’’ he admitted. ‘‘Though we ain’t by 
no means made up our minds yet. Seems 
to me”— 

He broke off, leaving his sentence in the 
air. However much, in his kindly old heart, 
he might like David Bruce, he could hardly 
bring himself to side openly with this woman. 
He passed his hand once more in perplexity 
over his head, and all his hairs stood on end. 

But Phebe Bridges was not in a mood to 
care who spoke or who did not speak, who 
sided with or against her. She lifted the 
Bible from the chair, and held it out to 
Henry Slocum. 

“ Take it,’’ she said. 

He took it. 

“ Now.’”’ 

She drew herself up very straight, and there 
was a solemnity in her manner such as no 
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priestess, for the moment, could have excelled. 
Behind each slow word beat an impelling 
power, determined on conviction. Shestripped 
the cheap rings from her right hand with an 
instinctive movement and laid the hand on the 
Bible. . 

**T, Phebe Landers Bridges, do most ear- 
nestly declare that Mr. David Bruce is inno- 
cent of all wrong-doin’, so far as my knowledge 
goes; and, in order that you may believe this, 
I swear it in the name of the Father, an’ of 
the Son, an’ of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

It was, perhaps, not a strictly conventional] 
form of oath, but its effect depended not on 
its form. At the end, the roses on the white 
chip hat bent a little forward. 

Then the pair of blue eyes underneath them 
flashed an imperative look at Henry Slocum. 

** You believe me?’’ Mrs. Bridges demanded. 

** Yes, I believe you,’”’ he answered. 

“ And you?” she turned to Joel Barnes. 

Joel returned her gaze piercingly for an 
instant. 

* Yes, I believe you,”’ he, too, then replied. 

** And you? ” 

But Jeremiah Strong raised his head with 
a sudden shake, as though he would rid him- 
self once for all of some hampering delusion. 
He rose to his feet, and shook his shoulders, 
too. He was like an impatient lion. 

**No, I don’t believe you,’”’ he said, facing 
her. ‘‘ You daughter of Belial, how should 
I believe you, coming here with your master- 
ful airs to pull the wool over eur eyes. I ain’t 
no fool like these two here. I know sin when 
I seeit. Believe you? It’s lies and sacrilege 
you’ve ben guilty of.’’ 

It would be a determined purpose indeed 
which would not lose heart a little, inwardly 
at least, at finding itself confronted by the 
dead-rock, blank- wall obstinacy of this man. 
But Phoebe Bridges smiled. The certain shade 
of sweetness that had lain in her grave face 
when she took the oath had vanished even on 
the instant of her turning to Jeremiah Strong, 
and her look was once more bitter. She nar- 
rowed her eyes again. 

** Of course there’s that proverb about folks 
in glass houses,” she said, speaking very 
slowly, “‘ but it ain’t so much that I’m thinkin’ 
about asa story in the Bible—a woman once 
who was goin’ to have stones throwed at her. 
I dunno—perhaps, Mr. Strong, you’d better 
send for your son, an’ let him begin.’’ 

The color went out of the commissioner’s 
face so suddenly that he was obliged to put 
out his hand and steady himself by a chair. 

**Stop! ’’ he cried huskily, wishing to thun- 
der forth the word, but failing. 

The misdemeanors of Caleb Strong, Jere- 
miah’s only son, were matters of common 
surmise and veiled discussion up and down 
the valley. Little was definitely known, but 
much was suspected. The other commissioners 
turned away their heads, embarrassed, and, 
it may be, pitiful. 

**O, no, I shan’t stop,” Phoebe Bridges went 
on serenely. ‘* Not unless you’ll agree to be- 
lieve what I said about Mr. Bruce. You 
needn’t believe this either, you know. I’m 
just as like lyin’ now. I don’t see why you 
should mind.” 

She surveyed her victim with a mild glance 
of innocence. 

** One day not long ago” — 

**1 tell you, you shall stop! ”’ 

There was no doubt about the thunder this 
time. It seemed that he would certainly crush 
her on the spot, so fiercely he advanced upon 
her, with his right hand raised in menace. 
She retreated a step or two, but faced him in- 
trepidly. 

**O, of course you can make me be still right 
here. I’m only a poor, weak woman. You 
can gag me, an’ tie me, an’ lock mé up. But 
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you can’t kill me, after ail. There’ll come a 
time when you’ll have to let me go, an’ then, 
an’ then I shall talk.’”’ 

Her tone was completest triumph. 

For a moment longer the commissioner stood 
before her, his great hands clenched, his face 
distorted with rage and pain. Then a strange 
thing happened. He sat down in his chair, 
laid his arms on the table, and buried his head 
in them, with a groan which went through the 
room. The touch of his life’s great sorrow 
had completely mastered him. He did not 
even resent the pressure of the woman’s hand 
on his shoulder, or the sound of the woman’s 
voice, vibrating with compassion. 

“You pore man! You pore father! I’m 
sorry. I had to do it. There wan’t no other 
way. I wish’t you’d please forgive me. If 
you only knew how I talk to him, an’ tell him 
he’s got to change. He’s young yet. He’ll 
come out all right. You needn’t go for to 
fret. An’ now”’— 

There came again the ring of decision, sof- 
tened by pity, but unweakened nevertheless. 
Phcebe was not the woman to lose sight of her 
criginal purpose. 

***Tisn’t as if I asked somethin’ wrong of 
you. On my heart an’ soul, on God’s Word, 
it’s the livin’ truth. Can’t I make you be- 
lieve me? What more can I door say? I can 
kneel to you, I suppose; I can beg an’ pray to 
you. O, heaven! how awful it must be not to 
be able to believe anythin’ good of a sinner! ”’ 

She was on her knees by this time, suiting 
her action to her words, and, with hands 
clasped over a corner of the table, was gazing 
despairingly, yet commandingly still, at the 
bowed head before her. The pink roses in 
the white hat quivered a little with the inten- 
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sity of her feeling. Will against will; the 
conflict was momentous. 

But the hour was destined throughout to be 
one of strange happenings to Jeremiah Strong. 
He had never before given way to emotion in 
the presence of others. He had also never 
before believed a right which might by any 
possibility be discovered to bea wrong. Yet 
he believed this woman. Really believed her. 
There was confidence in the eyes with which 
he looked up at last, and gave his consent. It 
was not that he feared her revelations, and 
therefore yielded. There was that in the 
man which would have sacrificed reputation 
of son and pride of family, without hesita- 
tion, to an idea of duty. No yielding was this 
at all. But the chord of sorrow, being smitten 
suddenly in a heart, works transforming har- 
mony. Almost for the first time in his life, 
Jeremiah Strong genuinely believed. 

“*Thank you,” said Phebe Bridges simply, 
after a moment. 

She rose to her feet, and replaced the little 
Bible in her pocket. 

“I’m goin’ now, an’ I think you folks,” 
with a nod at Joel and Henry, ‘‘might as 
well go, too. There ain’t no more call to stay. 
Mr. Bruce bein’ proved innocent, the meetin’s 
over, ain’t it? Only this much more I’d like 
to say.”” She lingered on the outskirts of the 
group. ‘‘In my opinion, there ain’t never ben 
so good a man as Mr. Bruce in Lincoln, nor 
one so ¢al’c’lated to help the town along. 
You’d better be careful how you interfere 
with him.” 

Once more she started to go, and stopped 
and turned again. The life had gone out of 
her face since her purpose had been accom- 
plished. She looked haggard and worn and 
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old. The gay hat and the ribbons were more 
than ever incongruous. 

“*T told you I was goin’, an’ never comin” 
back. It’strue. I’ll rid the town of my pres- 
ence. There sha’n’t no one suffer any more 
because 0’ me. My little girl’ll be growin’ up. 
soon. I’ll not have her hampered an’ hindered, 
an’ mebbe goin’ wrong at last to keep me com- 
pany. Ma needed me; that was different. 
But I can get on alone. You can tell Lucy, 
if you see her, I’ve took her Bible. Mr. 
Bruce’ll get her another. An’ she must cook 
for her pa. She might a liked me real well, 
that little girl, if ’’— 

Here, having almost reached the door in her 
progress of recession, Mrs. Bridges caught 
sight of her face in the mirror. Eor an in- 
stant she stood at gaze. The reflection was. 
not flattering. Dull eyes, hollow, faded 
cheeks, flaunt of youthful hat—poor wreck of 
vanity! Then a change came over her. With 
an effort she forced the light back into her 
face, bit her lips to make them red, and smiled 
courageously. It was all done in an instant. 
Turning, she faced the commissioners, and 
swept them a splendid courtsey. The effect 
was of something brilliant, surprising, daz- 
zling, a flash of color and light. 

**1’ll bid you good afternoon, gentlemen,’” 
she said, and vanished. 

Five minutes later, Jeremiah Strong sat. 
alone in the silent room. His elbows were on 
the table, and his chin in his hands. It was 
only a pattern of oil-cloth that his eyes fol- 
lowed so intently, but it seemed completely 
toabsorb him. And above him the city street 
still looked on taciturnly. 


(To be continued. ] 





“The Perennial Temperance Question’”—Some Added Light 


By: Rev. Harry W. Kimball, South Weymouth, Mass. 


The problems involved in the regulation of 
the liquor traffic are of perennial interest be- 
cause they are of such tremendous importance. 
The fundamental problem can be stated simply. 
Without doubt, the elimination, or at least the 
rigorous regulation of the saloon with its at- 
tendant evils is to be desired both for the 
moral good of the individual and the eco- 
nomic good of the community. Yet such 
elimination or regulation must come from the 
citizens themselves. Enacted into law, it 
must express the will of the people. Right 
here a practical question arises. What shall 
be the unit of control? How large shall be 
the sphere in which the citizens, as a voting 
body, shall have the right to decide the method 
of dealing with the liquor traffic? Shall the 
sphere be the state, as in Maine and Kansas, 
or the c »unty as in Georgia and other Southern 
states, or the town as in Massachusetts, or the 
ward as in some Western cities or as would be 
in Boston under a law recently proposed in 
the legislature, or shall it be the home, limit. 
ing the sphere of prohibition to the family? 
The theory of prohibition is all right; the 
question is, the size of the social sphere in 
which it may profitably work. 

Maine with its prohibitory law commands 
large attention because it is an attempt to ap 
ply the ideal of prohibitory legislation to so 
large a political area as an entire state. My 
purpose is not to argue for or against the wis- 
dom of such state legislation. It is indeed 
possible that what might work well in one 
state would not in another. But we need 
upon this problem all the light that can come 
from clear thinking and wisely-weighed re- 
sults of experience. Therefore it seems a 
plain duty to point out errors of fact and in- 
ference as to the working of the Maine pro- 
hibitory law, which ocurred in an article in 
The Congregationalist, March 11. 

Maine people, as a whole, take the prohib- 
itory law seriously. It is their way of grap- 
pling with a great and perplexing evil. They 


recognize that new occasions demand new 
forms of law and new methods of execution, 
and it is not just to the earnest moral purpose 
of the people to label such changes as “‘ tinker- 
ing’’ or to speak flippantly of them as ‘“‘a new 
species of device for handling the unwieldy 
thing.’’ 

Noris it evident that ‘‘ the best public senti- 
ment is setting steadily toward resubmission.”’ 
The voices of her wisest statesmen are un- 
swerving in their advocacy of the law. Gov- 
ernor Cobb in his recent message spoke noble 
words of praise in its behalf and added, ** This 
law lies very close to the heart and conscience 
of thousands of the men and women of Maine.” 
Only the other day in Congress, Charles E. 
Littlefield, Maine’s ablest representative, in 
his el quent tribate tu Frances Willard, took 
vecasion to vuice with equal eloquence his ap- 
preciatiun of the prohibitory law of his state. 
Not very long ago I made a personal canvass 
of Skowhegan, the second largest town in the 
state, and found the best citizens practically 
unanimous iv favor of the law and against re- 
submission. Moreover, March 3, the resolve 
to resubmit the prohibitory law to the people 
came up in the senate of the state legislature, 
and could only muster three votes in its favor. 

Now our legislators are not, as a rule, tem- 
perance fanatics. They keep their ears close 
to the people and are sensitive to any ground- 
swell of public opiuion, and if there werea per- 
ceptible growing demand for resubmission, a 
resolve to that effect would have been able to 
muster more than three votes. 

No doubt there has been a great amount of 
‘political jdbbery and official corruption’’ 
in connection with the workings of the pro- 
hibitory law, but in the light of the wide- 
spread venality which has recently been re- 
vealed in many of our states it would prob- 
ably be a wise judgment to conclude that in 
Maine these evil conditions are not due to the 
prohibitory law, as a law, but rather to the 
selfishness of human nature, indifference to 


civic welfare, and impurity of political meth- 
ods which are the basal causes of corruption 
wherever it occurs. Moreover, the ‘‘ spasms 
of so-called enforcement” have usually ex- 
pressed the earnest desire of a goodly portion 
of the people to vindicate the majesty of law 
and uproot the saloon. 

After twenty years of close study of the 
temperance situation in Maine, I venture to 
assert that the underlying spirit, the primal 
springs of action behind most efforts for en- 
forcement have been profoundly ethical, rather 
than “‘ political.” Here is one illustration: In 
the county of Somerset, in whose temperance 
campaigns for eight years I had a part, the 
movement was constantly and distinctly eth- 
ical. After five years of agitation the spirit 
of independence had been so trained that one 
thousand Republicans cut their party ticket 
in the interest of law enforcement. For over 
two years the law has been enforced, and the 
men who enforced it went out of office hon- 
ored and beloved. Itis being enforced today 
thoroughly and to the satisfaction of the peo- 
ple, in Somerset County and in a majority of 
other counties of the state. Whatever the 
vital relation may be, enforcement of the law 
in Somerset County was followed by a reli- 
gious revival throughout the county. Espe- 
cially was this noticable in Skowhegan and 
Madison, which had been storm centers of the 
enforcement campaign. In the year follow- 
ing the temperance victory, the two Con- 
gregational churches alone in these towns 
received over one hundred additions on con- 
fession. The people having been awakened 
ethically became revived spiritually. 

As to Cumberland County, with which the 
article in question especially deals, two facts 
should be made clear. First: Mr. Pennell 
and his ‘‘ platform of nullification” did not 
receive the approval of a majority of the citi- 
zens. As sooften unfortunately happens, the 
temperance vote was divided. The candidate 
of the Republican party promised to enforce 
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the law, and many a temperance man either 
took him at his word or voted for him from 
a@ sense of party fealty. On the other hand, 
the Prohibition party nominated a man who, 
when Sheriff Pearson died in office, had most 
efficiently taken his place, and thousands of 
temperance men, mistrusting the Republican 
candidate and suspicious of the political forces 
around him, voted for the Prohibition nomi- 
nee. By a substantial number of votes Mr. 
Pennell failed of a majority, and it is not right 
to give the impression that a majority of the 
citizens of Cumberland County uphold him in 
his outrageous nullification of law. 

Secondly: Nullification by a public official 
of an integral part of the constitution of the 
state is ‘“‘ higher criticism ’’ with a vengeance. 
The sheriffs of Maine have sworn before the 
most high God to enforce her laws, and when 
they go out to do directly the opposite, it is 
surely a low ethical standard which refers to 


this act as simply ‘“‘a technical violation of 
the oath of office.’”? Far nobler was the posi- 
tion of President Roosevelt when police com- 
missioner of New York city. He may not 
have believed in the Sunday-closing ordi- 
nance, but, because it was a law of the state, 
he did his best to enforce it. 

According to your correspondent, Mr. Pen- 
nell isa Christian. I have had Maine saloon- 
keepers tell me that they were Christians. 
Granted, but let us add, Christians on a very 
low plane. Let us not suggest that officials 
may use their own judgment in enforcing laws 
of the state. If so, the will of the people as 
expressed in law amounts to little, and the 
solemn oath of office becomes a meaningless 
form of words. ; 

Into the question of the efficiency and ad- 
visability of the prohibitory law I have not 
entered. I have simply tried to put some facts 
right. 





That “Transfer 


”” to Episcopacy 


By Rev. John L. Sewall 


The recent council at North Brookfield, 
Mass., called by the Union Congregational 
Church, deserves more detailed notice than 
the mere publication of its findings in the last 
issue of The Congregationalist. In view of 
exaggerated statements in the daily press and 
the apparent involving of interdenominational 
relations, it is well to review briefly the facts, 
and emphasize the spirit and convictions of 
those who labored until well into the evening 
in framing the result of council. 

It is proper to point out the inaccuracy of 
the aecount in a Boston daily of the next 
morning, claiming that this council was called 
“*to dismiss a Congregational church to the 
Episcopalians,’”’ nearly all of whose members 
were about to make said change; and conclud- 
ing with the statement that this act immedi- 
ately and wholly severed this church from 
further relations to Congregationalism. There 
has been a noteworthy persistence in various 
quarters of statements phrased like the above 
quotation, calculated to convey to the careless 
reader the false idea that a Congregational 
church in its ecclesiastical entirety was to be 
bodily transferred to the Episcopal denomina- 
tion. This idea seemed to pervade the letter 
sent by the Union Congregational Church to 
the bishop, asking to come under his care; 
but there is no suggestion of it in his answer. 
That ignored the church which had with the 
utmost formality addressed him and was sent 
to ‘the congregation,” which had no organic 
life, and from whom he had received no com- 
munication. The form of the letter-missive, 
however, and all the church’s action leading 
up to it, were in well-informed and scrupulous 
agreement with the letter and spirit of our de- 
nominational usage. 

The action of the council was correspond- 
ingly explicit. It was clearly recognized that 
this Congregational church was no longer 
able to support itself; that there was no 
ground for giving outside Congregational aid; 
and that further efforts for union with the 
First Congregational Church of the town were 
inexpedient. Thecouncil therefore advised the 
only other possible course, the disbanding of 
the church. To “dismiss” this entire church 
to a denomination which would not even rec- 
ognize its ecclesiastical existence would have 
been a bit of stultification which never en- 
tered the minds of members of the council. 

Had such a course been possible from a 
technical standpoint, existing conditions would 
have prevented it. Instead of four hundred 
Congregationalists eager for a change of de- 
nomination, as has been reported all over our 
land, it was found that only from twenty to 
twenty-five individuals were willing to enter 
the new fold, less than half the resident mem- 
bership, less than one-third the total member- 
ship. In providing for the future church re- 


lationships of these eighty-two fellow-Congre~ 
gationalists, the council went into minute 
detail. It distinguished two kinds of churches 
to which these members might go: first, those 
which admit that a Congregational church is 
a church, and therefore will welcome its mem- 
bers as church members; and second, those 
churches which deny that a Congregational 
church is a church, and therefore require one 
coming from it to discredit all his previous 
relations to the body of Christ, and unite as 
on a first confession of Christian faith. 

The result further specified that this church 
must maintain its present corporate existence 
antil every present member had been, in one 
of these two ways, transferred to some other 
church. This process may take months or a 
year or more; during which interval Union 
Congregational Church will still be alive. 
The question of the disposition of property 
did not come within the scope of the council’s 
advice, as the Union Society was not a party 
to the call. 

In stating the reasons for this action, the 
council wisely avoided allusion to certain 
events in the church’s history, largely de- 
terminative of this outcome and well known 
to all in the vicinage, but upon which there 
might have been sensitiveness on the part of 
some in the church. For the enlightenment 
of our denomination at large, however, as to 
just why we have lost this church from our 
fellowship, some things ought to be frankly 
said: 

First, there has been no dissatisfaction with 
Congregationalism nor craving for Episcopacy 
sufficient to account for the disbanding of this 
church. As one member of the council, who 
represented the church as closely as any one, 
said emphatically, ‘‘ This church would con- 
tinue a Congregational church if it could sup- 
port itself.”” But when once this necessity 
was recognized, there were worthy and ample 
reasons why the thoughts of a united and 
forceful group in the church should turn 
toward the Episcopalians, and why the con- 
gregation should generally pledge its support 
to such forms of worship. As pointed out in 
their letter to the bishop, this church and con- 
gregation have for some time contained a con- 
tingent of Episcopalians. As all theneighbor- 
ing churches know, Union Church had as its 
pastor, from 1891 to 1900, a minister who made 
no secret of his sympathies with the Epis- 
copal Church; who built at his own initiative 
and with money partly secured by his solicita- 
tion the present structure which is peculiarly 
adapted to the forms of worship of that 
church; who brought in the bishop to confirm 
his own young people in the Episcopal faith, 
and who finally entered that communion. 

When to the inevitable influence of such 
facts was added in the hour of the church’s 
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weakness a cordial and kindly response from 
the Episcopalians to the church’s initiative, 
the result could not be in doubt. While 
all the delegates sincerely regretted that this 
council marked the end of denominational re- 
lations with this church, there was unanimous 
and hearty indorsement of the wisdom of the 
proposed course, and best wishes for the fu- 
ture welfare of these fellow-Christians, wher- 
ever they may go. 

As to interdenominational relations, little 
need be said. In view of the underlying 
cause, there is no call for chagrin over the 
fact that a few of our brethren who could no 
longer support themselves have accepted the 
help of a friendly hand; but rather a feeling 
of satisfaction that they have so long held out 
against the strong, internal influences tend- 
ing tothis change. The cordial relations which 
have increasingly prevailed of late years be- 
tween Congregationalists and Episcopalians 
are not rationally affected by this event. There 
is certainly no cause for either exaltation or 
depression of denominational pride on either 
side. There is better reason for expecting 
that the kingdom of God in North Brookfield 
will receive broader and more efficient service 
through the establishment of an Episcopal 
mission today, than there was to expect a 
like result from the division of Congrega- 
tional forces half a century ago, or from the 
longer continuance of two churches of the 
same order. 

So far as the broader union of Christendom 
goes, this event is wholly without significance, 
save as it reveals on the part of the Episcopal 
Church a fresh token of its single conception 
of unity, that is, through absorption; and on 
the part of Congregationalists an indorsement 
of common sense as a good guide in the practi- 
cal problems of church maintenance. Inci- 
dentally it has emphasized the Episcopalian 
denial of the reality of any churchly relations 
or entities outside the historic episcopate, and 
the contrasted breadth and charity of the Con- 
gregational polity, an emphasis which we have 
no desire to obscure so long as it exists, a con- 
trast which causes us neither regret nor dis- 
content. 


Among the Seminaries 


YALE 


The college preachers for the six opening weeks 
of the winter term have been: Robert E. Speer, 
Henry van Dyke, Joseph H. Twichell, Samuel G. 
Smith and Bishop William F. McDowell. In the 
public l cture course have come: H. F. Krehbiel, 
Eruest Thompson Seton and Leland T. Powers. 
Three recent series of lectures included: two by 
Rev. W. H. Sanders—brother to the dean—of West 
Central Africa, who gave a valuable portrayal of 
The Religious Ideas and Practices of the Native 
African; two by Dr. Leonard W. Bacon, who with 
great keenness set forth The Principles of Church 
Music, with their application to practice; and two 
by Rev. Shepherd Knapp, who, as the alumnus 
lecturer, discussed suggestively The Relation of 
Shakespeare to Religion. 

The list of bonors in the Divinity School for the 
work of last term is announced as: Fogg Scholars: 
1905, G. H. Driver, H. H. Guernsey; 1906, M. L. 
Burton, L. C. Porter; 1907, W. F. Randolph. Allis 
Scholars: 19056, H. F. Bell, W. I. Wood; 1906, D. J. 
Cowling, E. Evans, Jr.; 1907, H. E. Brown, E. H. 
Haig, A. T. Steele, K. O. Thompson. G. H. D. 


ATLANTA 


The seminary has been favored recently by an 
exceptionally strong course of lectures on The 
Personality of Jesus by Dr. H. S. MacAyeal of 
Akron, O., who spoke every afternoon for a week 
beside conducting a devotional meeting for stu- 
dents each evening. 

The seminary has been offered ten acres of val- 
uable land in the city on condition that it will move 
from its present site. 

The Southern Medical Missionary School has 
begun its work as an affiliated institution. It has 
a faculty of six leading physicians of the city and 
is self-supporting from the start. Free treatment 
is given the white and the colored people of the 
community about the seminary. Many are taking 
advantage of the opportunity, and thus the semi- 
nary is enabled to serve in a much needed way. 

J. E. XK. 
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Silent Baby 


The baby sits in her cradle 
Watching the world go round, 
Enrapt in a mystical silence, 
Amid all the tumult of sound. 
She must be akin to the flowers, 
For no one has heard 
A whispered word 
From this silent baby of ours. 


Wondering she looks at the children 
As they merrily laughing pass, 
And smiles o’er her face go rippling, 
Like sunshine over the grass, 
And into the heart of the flowers: 
But never a word 
Has yet been heard 
From this silent darling of ours. 


Has she a wonderful wisdom 
Of unspoken knowledge a store, 
Hid away from all curious eyes 
Like the mysterious lore 
Of the bees and the birds and the flowers? 
Is this why no word 
Has ever been heard 
From this silent baby of ours? 


Ah! Baby from out your blue eyes 
The angel of silence is smiling— 
Though silvern hereafter your speech, 
Your silence is golden, beguiling 
All hearts to this darling of ours, 
Who speaks not a word 
Of all she has heard, 
Like the birds, the bees and the flowers. 
—From Songs of Motherhood (Macmillan). 


HE PRESIDENT had a congenial op- 

portunity in his address before the 
Congress of Mothers in Washington, the 
other day, and made 
the most of it in a lay 
sermon on the dignity 
of motherhood. His warning against 
race suicide was repeated in emphatic 
fashion, and there was real feeling in his 
tribute to the character and service of 
the home-maker and child-trainer. The 
point of view was frankly masculine, and 
the only touch which will be likely to 
awaken protest was the statement that a 
woman neither required nor should ordi- 
narily receive training as a bread- winner. 
In view of the uncertainties of life, many 
of us who honor the mother’s work quite 
as much as the President are coming to 
think that one of the needed features of 
education for every woman is some defi- 
nite training which would fit her, in case 
of need, to earn a living. We have seen 
the sorrowful helplessness of women, 
suddenly thrown upon their own re- 
sources, too often to think that such a 
possible experience is one to be left out 
of the educational account. 


The President at the 
Congress of Mothers 


N ONE respect the President’s address 
is particularly characteristic and par- 
ticularly valuable. We mean in its ap- 
peal to courage. The 
refusal to bear chil- 
dren is to a great extent, as the President 
asserts, caused by a mistaken love which 
wishes to spare them the struggle of life, 


His Appeal to Courage 


It rests upon a lack of faith in the future. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s emphatic assertion that 
the struggle in itself is good, and that a 
cheerful and courageous acceptance of 
the conditions of our life and training of 
our children to meet them is a needed 
tonic for our. self-indulgence and weak 
pity for our children. Not so have the 
great races faced the future. And if we, 
as a people, so think of our opportunity 
and the inheritance of our children, the 
working of natural forces will clear us 
from the way of some more courageous, 
though perhaps less cultured, stock. 


How to Have a Successful 
Mothers’ Meeting 
BY CLARA 8. COLTON 


Not long ago there appeared in The 
Congregationalist an open letter from a 
member of a maternal union regarding 
the non-attendance of younger mothers, 
although, as the writer said, ‘‘Our meet- 
ings are always interesting and we fre- 
quently have good speakers from out- 
side.’”’ Observation and inquiry indicate 
that the absence of mothers supposedly 
most needing help is by no means an un- 
common fact in maternal unions. 

Various reasons are assigned for this 
fact. Perhaps the most common is that 
the multiplying number of good causes 
calling for the attention of women leads 
to a proportionately small coterie of 
workers for each. Busy and conscien- 
tious housewives must decide whether 
they will work for foreign, home or city 
missions; for temperance, political re- 
form, village improvement, church debts, 
mothers’ unions or Sunday school teach- 
ers’ guilds, to say nothing of domestic 
science clubs, physical culture classes 
and so on in long and worthy array. 

“The increasing popularity and broad 
scope of women’s clubs have lessened 
our workers,’’ say some members of ma- 
ternal unions. ‘‘The programs are too 
theoretical and literary to be of practical 
value to mothers of young children,”’ is 
in substance the reason given by others 
for their lack of interest. And still 
others excuse their absence on the 
ground of feeling that they were coldly 
treated when they did go. These and 
other causes for lessened attendance at 
mothers’ meetings may perhaps be sim- 
mered down to four points wherein im- 
provement might be made: more prac- 
tical helpfulness in themes presented, 
more informality in discussions and gen- 
eral management of the meetings, more 
cordiality or sociability, and then, since 
the claims of other causes are so mani- 
fold, more novelty and variety to attract 
attention and hold interest. 

For gaining attention an ounce of per- 
sonal effort is worth a pound of public 
notices. The sending out of written re- 
minders of a meeting will bring out more 


persons than repeated pulpit announce- 
ments or church calendar notes can do; 
and these reminders are doubly efficacious. 
if they are simple, informal and cordial in 
expression. 

We may write: ‘‘The regular Mothers’ 
Meeting will be held, etc. You are in- 
vited to be present, and it is hoped that 
you will participate in the general discus- 
sion which is to follow the address upon 
the Wise Cultivation of Self-Control in 
the Young.’”’ This form of notice will 
bring out some; but others will stay at 
home because of the seeming formality 
of the suggestion. The result will be 
very different if these timid ones receive 
a pleasant letter, speaking of the good 
points of the last meeting, and saying: 
‘““We hope to have a few incidents or 
facts given quite informally in a conver- 
sational way from the experience of 
mothers as to how children may be in- 
duced to try to keep from crying for 
trifling causes, or how we can get them 
to endeavor to control their tempers. If 
you feel like it, please help us out a bit 
with a few words from your own experi- 
ence, observation or reading along this 
line.”” Suggest a different phase of self- 
control in the different letters, for it is 
the definiteness with the informality of 
this sort of request which brings results. 

Who is to write such letters and pay 
forthem? If need be ‘‘ pass the hat”’ for 
postage at every meeting; there must be 
some paying and painstaking “to get 
hold of the public,’ as advertisers say. 
The president and secretary may share 
the letter writing with the faithful few. 
Vary the letters as faras possible. Some- 
times inclose a brief quotation to be 
read; or ask for the suggestion of “two 
wholesome books which your children 
like,” or for a question on any subject 
interesting to mothers or on some special 
theme—this to be written out and put into 
the question box, whose contents will be 
considered at the next meeting. The 
questions may be answered impromptu 
by one of the quick thinkers or by in- 
dividuals who are willing to take one 
each. This exercise is especially effective 
in inducing timid ones to take part. 
Once a year suggestions for the presenta- 
tion of certain themes or lines of study 
for the regular work may be placed in 
the box for guidance in making up the 
year’s program. 

A plan which has proved helpful is to 
give a list with brief review of new books 
and articles of interest to mothers in the 
current magazines and journals. The 
grandmothers and maiden aunts and 
mothers of “grown-up children”’ can fill 
this niche of helpfulness for the younger 
mothers who, having scant leisure for 
reading, often feel as if they were behind 
the times. 

The most practical of the articles re- 
ferred to in the book review might be se- 
cured and each month made into a moth- 
er’s scrap-book to be owned by the union 
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and sent around on a time-saving and 
help-giving mission to busy mothers. In 
line with this is a modest form of a cir- 
culating library, i. ¢., the interchange of 
children’s books for reading aloud to 
little ones, and of books helpful to moth- 
ers themselves, which are lent or given to 
the mothers’ society. Current magazines 
and periodicals containing articles per- 
taining to the home may be mutually 
shared in this way. This mothers’ cir- 
culating library may do still wider good 
by working through the Sunday school. 

The necessity of more definite help for 
the mother’s every-day needs is genuine. 
Fine addresses on Lofty Standards, Kin- 
dergarten Principles, Creating a Taste 
for True Art, are all good; but it 
was found that the attendance of young 
mothers greatly increased when the ex- 
periment was tried of utilizing ‘local 
talent ’’ in the form of practical talks by 
a dentist, a doctor, a teacher of hygiene, 
a physical culture director and a trained 
nurse. Said a young mother in regard to 
this plan, ‘‘I have learned not only about 
things, but how to do things that I never 
knew before.”’ 

Another point for practical helpfulness 
is an informal and frank interchange of 
experiences. Do not confine this to suc- 
cesses. ‘‘Confessing faults one to an- 
other’’ is New Testament doctrine, and 
a@ mutual exchange of faults, mistakes 
and struggles among mothers warns and 
teaches as nothing else can do. A con- 
scientious mother said recently, 

**T used to think that my children must 
be the worst that ever were, but one day 
Mrs. B., whom I admire so much, told 
some incidents of the perverseness of her 
boys and of her perplexities, and it en- 
couraged and helped me more than all 
the papers and addresses heard that year 
at our meetings.”’ 

Some Mistakes Mothers Make and How 
to Avoid Them describes such a meeting 
definitely enough except to those who are 
to be prepared to open the discussion, 
and if experiences are told by them ina 
simple and sincere spirit, with a touch of 
humor, others will follow far more freely 
and helpfully than they do in response to 
the regulation formula after the reading 
of apaper: ‘‘ Have any of the ladies pres- 
ent any remarks to offer or questions to 
ask? If so, we should be glad to hear 
from them.’’ We all know that these 
appeals are only too often followed by 
solemn silence. 

For a part of one meeting during the 
year, the mothers of children over ten 
may come prepared to answer the ques- 
tions propounded by mothers of children 
younger than this. 

Memories of My Mother’s Training in 
Truthfulness, or Sabbath-keeping, etc., 
announced as a topic for ten or fifteen 
minutes’ time of some meeting, will 
bring forth interesting results. 

One last suggestion should not be omit- 
ted. As the druggist at the soda-water 
fountain, after mixing the syrups, adds 
the bubbling, foaming, last ingredient 
which gives life and zest to the whole, 
so the enlivening force of sociability 
must be added to perfect the other essen- 
tials for a successful mothers’ meeting. 





Adult anarchy is nursery lawlessness 
come to the full corn in the ear.— 
Parkhurst. 


Tangles 


19. ENIGMA 


With toil and cost men bring me here 
From tropic forest, flower-decked, 

That life’s wild storms they may not fear 
With me to guard them and protect. 


The dull are sharpened by my aid, 
Rough places I make smooth and bright; 
And when small errors have been made, 
I’m often moved to set them right. 


Although of yielding nature, men 
Look for decisiveness in me; 
And make me name the victor when 
A conflict’s ended doubtfully. 
MABEL P. 


20. COMPARATIVES 


The second word in each pair sounds like 
the comparative of the first with no regard to 
spelling. 

1. A shell-fish; noise. 2. To cut grass; a 
greater quantity. 3. To supplement; a reptile. 
4. A noise; a meal. 5. Part of an animal; a 
carpenter’s tool. 6. A small number; a jour- 
ney. 7. Another small number; a part in 
singing. 8 A pain; a division of land. 9. 
A prohibition; a flag. 10. A salutation; an 
arbor. 11. A dose of medicine; a support. 
12. A vegetable; an angle. 13. To observe; 
a prophet. 14. The spirit; pertaining to the 
sun. 15. To convey land; an evergreen tree. 
16. Where metals are found; one who is 
under age. 17. Myself; anger. 18. A knave; 
torun. 19. To flee; pay. 20. To exhibit; 
beach. 21. An exclamation; product of a 
mine. 22. An expression of disgust; a de- 
stroying element. 23. Preserved; frankness. 
24. A fruit; a mechanic extortioner. 25. A 
problem; a season. CG. J. Ke 


21. CURTAILMENT 


Complete, A NOTE, but not a DRAFT, 
Not e’en a CHECK, but still I’m due. 
Cut off my tail, I and my craft 
Are found in churchyards, so are YOU. 
J. E. M. 


THE TANGLE SOLVING 


As was predicted, No. 13 was found a tough 
tangle, but it was a very fascinating one, and 
splendid results were achieved by those who re- 
ported their solving efforts. About twenty-five of 
the lists submitted are practically as good as that 
of the author of the tangle, differing names fitting 
nicely, while as many more complete lists have one 
or two names not quite so pat. 

One of the lists is cleverly illustrated. It entitles 
the sender, Mrs. H. L. Bailey, to much credit for a 
cute bit of work, and the first impression was that 
it decided the tie in her favor. More critical com- 
parison with other solutions, however, showed one 
—or possibly two—of her names to be slightly less 
acceptable. One of the other complete lists proves 
to be absolutely perfect, and this gives full names 
with dates of birth and death, being moreover a 
model of neatness. For this list the prize is awarded 
Clara L. King, North Easton, Mass. 

Many other lists—including incomplete ones— 
show careful work and are unusually good, but 
space does not permit special acknowledgment of 
each. The oldest participant in this contest seems 
to have been a New York lady of eighty. 

Other recent solutions have come from: E. H. 
Pray, Chelsea, Mass., to 12; A. N. Clark, Dover, 
N. H., 12; W. F. Loring, Central Village, Ct., 12; 
Clara L. King, North Easton, Mass.,12; Eunice M. 
Small, Brooklyn, N. Y., 12; J. D. Myers, Wauwa- 
tosa, Wis., 12,14; Mrs. A. E. S., Wakefield, Mass., 
12; Mrs. E. E. Cole, Boston, Mass., 12, 14; L. M. E., 
Boston, Mass., 8, 9, 10, 11; R. C. H., Providence, 
R. 1., 12, 14. 


ANSWERS 


15. The bridal knot. 

16. Tar, art; now, own; tan, ant; car, arc; 
scone, cones; tea, eat; scent, cents; pame, amen; 
near, earn; scamp, camps; sage, ages; sadder, 
adders; smile, miles; spear, pears; scares, caress; 
steam, teams. 

17. A-lien. 

18. 1. De-cant-er, deer. 2. De-file-ment, dement. 
3. Sp-oil-ed, sped. 4. St-ray-ing, sting. 5. Com- 
plain-ing, coming. 6. Mis-take-s, miss. 7. Un- 
season-able, unable. 8. Not-ice-able, notable, 
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Closet and Altar 


PRECIOUS IN GOD’S SIGHT 


The Lord taketh pleasure in them that: 
fear him, in those that hope in his loving- 
kindness. 





We set apart things that are precious: 
the godly are set apart as God’s peculiar 
treasure [Ps. 135: 4]; as his garden of 
delight [Song of Sol. 4: 12]; as his royal 
diadem [[sa. 62: 3]; the godly are the ex- 
cellent of the earth [Ps. 16: 3]; compa- 
rable to fine gold [Lam. 4: 2]; double re- 
fined [Zech. 13: 9]. They are the glory of 
creation [Isa. 46: 13]. Origen compares 
the saints to sapphires and crystals; God 
calls them jewels [Mal. 8: 17]|.—Thomas 
Watson. 





O thou who art calumniated, have pa- 
tience! God knows. Thou who art mis- 
understood, be resigned! Godsees. Thou 
who art forgotten, have hope! God re- 
members.—Joseph Roux. 





There are deep things of God. Push out from 
shore! 

Hast thou found much? Givethanks and look 
for more. 

Dost fear the generous Giver to offend? 

Then know his store of bounty hath no end. 

He doth not need to be implored or teased; 

The more we take the better he is pleased. 

—Charles Gordon Ames. 





We only rightly know him when we 
realize that to please God is to give God 
pleasure, as earthly parents receive pleas- 
ure when their children please them.— 
J. Hudson Taylor. 


All that God desires is to give you his 
great love, so that it may dwell in you, 
and be the principle of your life and serv- 
ice; and all that withstands God’s de- 
sire and his gift is the want of room for 
it, and for its free movement, when that 
room is taken up with yourselves and 
your little personal interests.— William 
Bernard Ullathorne. 





Higher, purer, 
Deeper, surer, 
Be my thought, O Christ, of Thee! 
Break the narrow bonds that limit 
All my earth-born, sin-bound spirit 
To the breadth of Thy divine! 
Not my thought, but Thy creation, 
Be the image, purely Thine; 
Deep within my spirit’s shrine 
Make the secret revelation; 
Reproduce Thy life in mine. 





Fulfill Thine own desire in me, O 
Lord my God, that Thou mayest find 
delight in my swift growth toward 
the perfection of my nature. I am 
aweary of my own desires which lead 
to disappointment or leave my spirit 
open to the lure of swift temptation. 
Let my thought henceforth be the 
thought which Thou hast of me and 
for me. Give me a better measure of 
the worth of life, that I may discern 
between trivialities and the great con- 
cerns of Thy kingdom. And assure 
my heart of Thy love more perfectly. 
For while I know that I am precious 
in Thy sight I dare not think too 
meanly of myself or become blind to 
i sagas which Thou hast set 
be: me. And my love needs the 
warmth and strength of this assurance 
in the busy and the quiet days. Amen. 
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Did You Ever Think 


Did you ever happen to think, when dark 

Lights up the lamps outside the pane, 

And you look through the glass on that 
wonderland 

Where the witches are making their teain the 
rain, 

Of the great procession that says its prayers 

All the world over, and climbs the stairs, 

And goes to a wonderland of dreams, 

Where nothing at all is just what it seems? 


All the world over at eight o’clock, 
Sad and sorrowful, glad and gay, 
These with their eyes as bright as dawn, 
Those almost asleep on the way; 
This one capering, that one cross, 
Plaited tresses, or curling floss, 
Slowly the long procession streams 
Up to the wonderland of dreams. 
—Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


Dancing Dickey 
A VERY TRUE TALE 
BY ADELINE M. JENNEY 


Till he was almost two years old, which 
is quite grown up for a canary, he lived 
in Grandpapa’s sunny south room, and 
spent his time tweaking off the little 
sweet alysium buds in the window gar- 
den and doing other snippy things. He 
and Grandpapa visited all day long, and 
he learned to sit on Grandpapa’s finger 
and to eat bits of nuts held between 
yrandpapa’s lips; but as yet he was 
plain Dickey Bird, just as he was chris- 
tened when Papa Burton brought him 
home, a dear, fluffy, tailless baby. 

But one day Dickey Bird could not find 
yrandpapa, though he called and called, 
and, though the sun smiled his brightest, 
poor Dickey Bird was not to be com- 
forted. 

At last Papa Burton came through the 
room. 

‘*Upon my word! ’’ he exclaimed softly, 
“I believe the little fellow is grieving, 
too.’’ And he took the cage and swung 
it above the dining-room window. 

Dickey Bird was so grateful that he 
could hardly wait till dinner time to show 
what he could do, and no sooner was 
grace said than he threw back his small 
green head and burst into a lusty carol, 
accompanying himself with a wild ma- 
zurka-like dance, up and down the perch, 
through the swing and back again, finish- 
ing with an elaborate bowing and scrap- 
ing, worthy of a spoiled prima donna, till 
every one stopped eating and laughed 
heartily, except Papa Burton. 

‘* Allie,”” he said soberly, ‘‘I’m going 
to open the door. I think the little chap 
wants to get out.’’ 

Dickey Bird began to flutter with de- 
light as Papa Burton came towards him, 
and when he slipped his fingers in to lift 
the latch the canary flew upon them, 
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screaming and pecking in comical fash- 
ion. And when the door was finally open 
and Papa Burton had retired to his chair 
he stepped down daintily and put his 
roguish little head out, looking this way 
and that, with a triumphant twinkle in 
his black eyes. The next instant he 
hopped to the edge of the cage, and, to 
the delight of the family, began another 
of those riotous songs and dances, for 
which he became famous. 

Suddenly, however, in the midst of this 
exciting performance he lost his balance, 
his weak wings only helping him to alight 
gracefully at Papa Burton’s feet, and 
there he stood and screamed till Papa 
Burton put down his hand. Then up he 
hopped and began the second of his nota- 
ble stunts, ‘‘climbing the stairs’; that 
is, hopping from one of Papa Burton’s 
outstretched fingers to another as they 
were alternately held above him. 

That afternoon he was rechristened, 
with a drop of violet perfume, ‘‘ Dancing 
Dickey,’’ and immediately became the 
most popular member of the Burton fam- 
ily, both at home and abroad; for he had 
no false modesty and few prejudices, and 
the larger and more clamorous his au- 
dience, the greater his delight. 

There was no acrobatic trick suggested 
that he would not attempt; and his 
small heart so brimmed with joy that he 
often awoke and sang in the night if he 
chanced to hear any one stirring. But, 
strangely enough, there was one time 
when he could not be induced to sing and 
that was in the morning before Mamma 
Burton, who was not very well, was up. 
His cage stood close to herdoor. When 
Papa Burton would slip out for an early 
wrestle with his sermon, Dancing Dickey 
greeted him with a subdued chirp; but 
not until he saw Mamma Burton stirring 
behind the portiére, would he really sing. 

It was Papa Burton’s delight to put 
him into a well laundered white cuff and 
get him to whirl round and round in the 
slippery tube, following his fingers as he 
presented them first on one side and then 
on the other till he resembled nothing so 
much as an animated bunch of tumbled 
feathers. 

Another little trick of his was to light 
upon the tip of a person’s shoe and 
scream till he was tossed up like a foot- 
ball. If he hit the ceiling, so much the 
better, and, beside himself with glee, 
down he would drop upon the foot almost 
before it could resume its position on 
the floor, and again demand to be thrown 
up; nor would he tire of this till his at- 
tention was diverted to some other form 
of amusement. 

He was a veritable little mischief, 
too. He would contemplatively preen his 
feathers while Papa Burton settled him- 
self for anap; but hardly had his breath- 
ing grown regular than down he would 


swoop and execute his favorite song and 
dance upon the poor man’s face. But 
it was all so merrily meant that no one 
could be angry at him. 

He liked, too, to drop down from a 
picture upon Helen’s head. Of course 
his claws would get mixed up in her hair, 
and then such a screaming as there would 
be before he was liberated! Once or 
twice he tried it upon Papa Burton’s bald 
spot, but he very soon learned better and 
after that flew to his shoulder. Another 
place he liked to ride was on top of Mamma 
Burton’s high back comb. 

He was a bit spoiled, and if the family 
were sewing or reading he took various 
ways of apprising. them of his presence, 
walking over the pages or tweaking the 
needle out of their hands. 

One day Papa Burton was writing and 
had no time for small birds. Dancing 
Dickey trotted back and forth over the 
sermon paper and finally took hold of the 
nib of the pen, letting it go again so that 
it spattered ink all over the page. But 
Papa Burton was determined not to be 
disturbed. Dickey watched him out of 
the corner of his wicked little eye a mo- 
ment as if to say, ‘‘You won’t, eh?” 
then he lit upon his hand and tried to get 
hold of the other end of the pen. Failing 
of this, he hopped up Papa Burton’s 
sleeve to his shoulder and began to sing 
close to his ear, a form of torture he usu- 
ally reserved for Billy, the hired man, 
of whom he for some reason strongly 
disapproved. Of course, by this time 
the sermon was forgotten and Papa Bur- 
ton awaited developments. They came 
quickly enough, for Dancing Dickey sud- 
denly ceased singing, tweaked a long hair 
on the lobe of Papa Burton’s ear, then, 
flying to his lapel, jumped onto his beard 
and stuck his incisive little bill into the 
minister’s mouth. This won the day and 
a great romp followed. 

Dancing Dickey was no one’s fool, and 
though he came at call gladly, he knew 
the instant any one wanted to put him 
into his cage, and down he would snug- 
gle on the topmost round of a chair, 
close to the seat, and keep as still; but 
his sociable little heart could not stand 
it long, and presently he would betray 
himself by the tiniest cheep. 

Every day he developed new tricks, 
and he became the pet of the entire 
parish, Many a man and woman who 
came to the parsonage weary or heart- 
sore went away with a smile on their 
lips at the bird’s winsome antics. Dear, 
jolly Dancing Dickey, no one can con- 
vince the Burtons that there ever was 
a birdling quite so bright and loving as 
he! 





The beautiful things that I love are three, 
The shining sun, and the growing tree, 
And my mother’s smile when she looks at me. 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in. Chicago at 
"he Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Ministers’ Retreat 


Every year the Congrezational ministers of 
Chicago and vicinity have met at the seminary 
and spent the day in prayer and conference. 
Last Monday was set aside for this purpose 
and the seminary chapel was well filled nearly 
allday. Rev. J. G. Millburn of the Plymouth 
Churen dwelt on the loss of power which 
follows disregard of the warning, Quench not 
the Spirit, and an hour was given Evangelists 
Crossley and Hunter of Canada, now laboring 
at Oak Park, to describe their methods and point 
out conditions of success in evangelistic work. 
The morning session, though pretty well 
filled with talk, was stimulating and helpful. 
The afternoon session was less satisfactory, 
although Dr. E. S. Carr’s treatment of the 
value of a union effort embracing the entire 
city awakened interest and discussion. If 
there were any lack in the conference it was 
in the direction of-prayer. What most of the 
ministers desired was a season of devotion 
rather than prolonged discussion of even the 
most important topics. But it is almost im- 
possible in this region to bring a company of 
ministers together even fur prayer and avoid 
discussion. The closing hour, set apart fora 
sermon by Dr. F. E. Hopkins, was one of the 
best of the day. 


Interest in the Churches 


If there has as yet been no united effort 
among the churches, there has been manifest 
in most of them an unusual spiritual interest. 
Additions at the last communion were larger 
than usual at this season. Dr. Hopkins re- 
ported as the result of quiet persunal work 
the addition of 380 persons, the majority adults, 
to Pilgrim Church during four years of his 
ministry. [his repurt was given as an en- 
couragement for those who feel that large 
additions are only to be looked for when an 
evangelist can be secured. At Maywood thir- 
teen were received and at the next communion 
probably twenty will be added to the church 
there. 


The Leoten Season 


Save fur a few extra services, scantily at- 
tended, one would never mistrust that for 
some great Christian denominations this is 
the most solemn season of the year, and that 
everything in the way of pleasure and social 
life is to be abandoned for religious medita- 
tion and prayer. Theaters are said to be as 
full as ever. The sale of seats for Wagner’s 
Varsifal, and for the entire opera season, has 
been unprecedently large. That there is need 
of instruction and warning from men like Mr. 
Dawson cannot be denied. But it is clear that 
no brief visit from him or any one else, how- 
ever eminent or gifted, will make any lasting 
impression upon a mass of people like those 
who live in Chicago. Possibly a year’s cam- 
paign would, provided the right men were to 
conduct it. Meanwhile the best that can be 
done is for each pastor to work away faith- 
fully in his own field. In doing this he is at 
present meeting with more than ordinary en- 
couragement. 


A Long Pastorate 


Sunday, March 12, Bishop Charles Edward 
Cheney of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
pastor of Christ Church, Chicago, completed 
forty-five years of service. This has been 
his unly pastorate. He began in a small 
wooden building on what was then little more 
than prairie. He has never been sensational 
in his preaching, but intensely earnest and 
plain spoken. His rare personality, his social 
gifts, above all his faithfulness to his pas- 
tural work, added to his ability as a preacher, 
have combined to make him the most eminent 
figure in the Chicago pulpit. No other min- 
ister has been in his place'so long. None has 
served more frequently at public and civic 





functions. In these later years the fate which 
has overtaken other churches has overtaken 
his. His old congregation has moved away 
and left the old church in the midst of a people 
who care little for religion and who can be 
reached, if at all, only by modern methods. 
Bishop Cheney came into public notice through 
his controversy, nearly a generation ago, with 
Bishop Whitehouse on the subject of bap- 
tismal regeneration, which resulted in his 
secession and excommunication from the reg- 
ular Episcopal Church and in the formation 
of a new denomination. The sympathy uf 
the public-in the city has always been with 
Bishop Cheney. He has been in specially 
close relations with Congregationalists and a 
welcome preacher in their pulpits. 


Suffering at Zion 


Notwithstanding the visit of young Dowie 
and the messages from his father, food and 
supplies of various sorts at Zion are none too 
abundant. A good many suits against the 
city have been begun. The resignation of 
Deacon Charles Barnard as financial manager 
is the severest blow Zion has yet received. 
Dr. Dowie says it has no significance, that 
the assets of Zion are over $21,000,000 when 
all debts are paid, and that while there is to 
be a second Zion in Mexico he will continue to 
make the Zion by the lake his home, and se- 
cure for it all the prosperity with which the 
faithful have credited it. Still it cannot be 
denied, even among those who have hith- 
erto championed Dr. Dowie, that there has re- 
cently been some wavering in the faith, while 
outsiders are watching incredulously the fate 
of this new venture in commercialism and re- 
ligion. 


Congregational Young People Organize 
Thursday evening, March 16, about one 
hundred young men met at the Lakota Res- 
taurant, and after listening to short addresses 
for a little more than an hour, pruceeded to 
organize a young people’s union of which the 
object is to promote the interests of the de- 
nomination in and about Chicago. [thas been 
felt that the club does not reach a large num- 
ber of young men who ought to be brought to- 
gether s“cially and for distinctively Christian 
work. By uniting forces they will be able to 
add greatly to the ¢fticieney of our churches. 
The cost of membership is nominal and din- 
ners or lunches will be furnished at a price 
which almost any one can afford. The con- 
stitution adopted is simple. A standing com- 
mittee of seven, appointed by the Ministers’ 
Union, is to co-operate with the officers 
of the union in its management. The voting 
body is to consist of three young men, ap- 
pointed by the pastor, from each church. 
Several departments will be organized for 
special work, viz., for the formation of Bible 
classes, to promote loyalty to the denomina- 
tion, to look after young pe »ple’s societies, to 
arouse and preserve an evangelistic spirit. 
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There will also be a department of athletics. 
Rev. Frank Dyer, the most active promoter of 
the undertaking, was unanimously chosen 
president. Theother officersare laymen. The 
plan is to have four mass meetings a year, 
probably in the larger churches or, if these are 
too small, in the Auditorium. 


Chicago, March 18. FRANKLIN. 





The Anglican Bishop of Carlisle has come 
to the sensible conclusion that no church 
can be a healthy one in which the administra- 
tors are all clergy, and in this he refleets a 
growing sentiment in the Church of England, 
in consequence of- which there is a decided 
turning toward some measure of lay repre- 
sentation. 








Household Favorites, 


A Cultivated and discriminating taste 
seeking the BEST, 
leads naturally to the 


“FERRIS” 
Hams and Bacon. 


In the Cure and the Care lies the secret. 
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A Little Higher in Price, BUT —! 
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Monuments 


and 


Mausoleums 


of dignified design, superior 
quality, reasonably priced, 
erected anywhere. 33 3: 3: 3 


Designs furnished upon request. 
LELAND & HALL CO., 


Flatiron Building, New York. 
Works: Barre, Vermont. Studies: Carrara, Italy. 
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The Shepherd’s Message to the Hireling’ 


By Rev. A. 


E. Dunning 


But souls that of his own good life partake, 

He loves as his own self; dear as his eye 
They are to him; he’ll never them forsake. 

When they shall die, then God himself shall die; 
They live, they live in blest eternity. 


—Henry More. 


This tenth chapter of the fourth Gospel cannot be understood except by studying it 
entire; and it must be interpreted by the story of the blind man healed of which it 
is the conclusion. This man belonged to the synagogue, which was the Jewish Church. 
It was in thecare of the Pharisees, who claimed that it was the Church of God and 
that they held it in trust for him. They acknowledged that their blind sheep had 
received sight, but because Jesus had assumed to heal him on the Sabbath and, there- 
fore, had broken their interpretation of the law of God, they would not admit that the 
power he had exercised came from God. They exhorted the man to give the glory to 
God for his eyesight, but not to confess that he owed anything to Jesus, who, they 


said, was a sinner. 


Because he would not follow their counsel, they excommunicated 


him. Then Jesus revealed himself to him as the Son of God, and the man believed 
on him. Driven out of the one fold in which he had been born and had grown to 
manhood, in which he had thus far learned all he had known of God, he gladly entered 
into another fold, whose door he discovered in Jesus, his benefactor, whom he now 
knew as the Son of God, and he found himself in the new kingdom of God. 

The Pharisees who heard Jesus welcoming the outcast into his fold, as seeing 
what physical vision could not reveal, asked him if he regarded them as blind who 


could not see him as the healed man saw him. 
ful and, therefore, wicked blindness [chap. 9: 40, 41]. 


He told them that theirs was a will- 
Then, stirred to deeper indig- 


nation by their cruel perverseness, he delivered to them the solemn message, which, 


so far as the fourth Gospel shows, was his final one to the Jewish rulers. 


After that 


he withdrew from their province and crossed the Jordan to the eastward. The message 


includes: 


1. Christ’s parable to the blind Phari- 
sees [10: 1-5].. They knew what sheep- 
folds were. One may see them today 
here and there on the hillsides of Pales- 
tine, each an inclosure of mud walls, 
with a single entrance. Without it the 
flock would not be safe, for not only 
hungry wolves lurk among the rocks, 
but human thieves and robbers also. 
As the sun goes down, the sheep follow 
the shepherd in through the gate and 
are safely housed. In the morning he 
goes to the entrance and the keeper 
opens it, for he knows the shepherd. 
Thieves have crouched under the walls, 
have mimicked the shepherd’s voice, but 
usually in vain. Neither the porter nor 
the sheep are easily deceived. But when 
the shepherd cries, the gate opens, the 
sheep come trooping forth, he calls and 
counts each one and they follow after 
him, feeding on the grass as they go. 

The picture is a common one in Syria. 
The voice of the stranger frightens the 
sheep and they crowd toward their shep- 
herd. They know him and his voice. 
Jesus often spoke of the people as shep- 
herdless sheep driven and scattered. Not 
many of them knew him yet, but those 
who came to him he taught and cherished 
and protected. 

2. Christ's interpretation of the parable 
[vs. 6-18]. The Pharisees understood the 
picture, but not the application [v. 6], 
therefore he changed the figure. He 
presented himself both as the door into 
his fold and the shepherd of those who 
went in. By calling himself the door 
{v. 7], he meant that no one is commis- 
sioned to teach spiritual truth unless he 
has the spirit and purpose of Christ. 
‘‘No one cometh unto the Father but 
through me.’’ Those who claimed to ex- 
ercise the authority of the Father while 
they rejected the Son he characterized 
by the severest names—‘‘ thieves and rob- 
bers,’”’ coming that they may ‘‘steal and 
kill and destroy” [vs. 8-10]. He made it 
plain why they deserved these names. 





* International Sunday School Lesson for April 2. 
Jesus the Good Shepherd. Text, John 10: 1-39. 


They were intensely religious, but utterly 
unteachable. They valued men only as 
they could use them to maintain their 
official position and defend their views. 
Those whom they could not so use they 
sought to ruin. The blind man healed 
was an example. 

An upright purpose and an open mind 
would have led them to see the true char- 
acter and work of Jesus: that acceptance 
of him as their Saviour and obedience to 
him were the door through which they 
might enter into sympathy with men as 
their shepherds, and guide and lead them 
into the truth. But they willfully went 
astray and led the people after them. In 
the same company Christ included all who 
seek to usurp his place as shepherds 
without his spirit. 

When John had shown himself to be 
the only way of entrance for men into 
the office of teachers and leaders of 
his flock, he further showed his hearers 
that he is the ideal shepherd: and the su- 
preme evidence of it is that he lays down 
his life for the sheep. That they might 
have life he sacrificed his own life [v. 11]. 
Here again he revealed himself by con- 
trast with the false shepherds, the Phari- 
sees. When the hour of peril comes no 
reliance can be placed on hirelings, for 
they have no love for the sheep. That is 
the real test [John 15: 13, 14]. Those 
who are more in love with their doctrines 
than with their disciples try to drive 
them when they hesitate to follow, but 
run away themselves whenever the wolf 
of persecution appears [vs. 12, 13]. Jesus 
goes before his own and gives his life for 
their sakes, and this reveals the heart of 
the Father [vs. 14-18]. 

3. The division among the hearers of 
the parable [vs. 19-21]. To many of the 
Pharisees such views as Jesus taught 
were the delusions of an insane person. 
They could not comprehend how men of 
learning and honor like themselves should 
love ordinary people enough to die for 
them. Of such they said, ‘‘This multi- 
tude which knoweth not the law are 
cursed.”’ But others of the Pharisees 
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who heard had hearts net yet hardened 
hopelessly. His sayings appealed to their 
better natures. His deeds of mercy they 
could not regard as a madman’s freak. 

4. Christ's answer to the Jews who 
sought to kill him [vs. 22-89]. When 
they demanded an unqualified answer 
to their question whether or not he was 
the Christ, he replied that he had told 
them, but that they could not understand 
because they were not in sympathy with 
him, as his disciples were [vs. 26, 27). Be- 
tween him and them, he said, there was 
nothing incommon. But with his Father 
he was in perfect unity [v. 30]. The neces- 
sary inference was that they had nothing 
in common with God, and they proceeded 
to prove it by taking stones to kill Jesus. 
He replied to their threatening advance 
on him that their own holy Scriptures 
declared that men were gods to whom 
the Word of God came; and that there- 
fore they should not blame him for elaim- 
ing to be the Son of God, when the works 
that he did and the words that he spoke 
so manifested God that they might know 
that he was in the Father and the Father 
in him. This so enraged them that he 
departed entirely from them, because 
the time for his sacrifice had not ar- 
rived. 





Revival Notes 


Mr. Dawson’s two days at Bridgeport were 
days of great spiritual uplift to people of all 
denominations. The largest churches were 
far too small to accommodate all who desired 
to attend; and ministers and laymen from all 
over the state were there to catch the spirit 
of the ‘‘ normal evangelism ” which Mr. Daw- 
son is earnestly seeking to impart. Every 
minister there will do better work for having 
heard him. 


The New Haven evangelistic committee has 
arranged a schedule of union services in a 
half-dozen different sections of the city on 
Sunday evenings during Lent. Ministers are 
assisting each other; churches are organ- 
izing for visitation; unusual congregations, 
well attended prayer meetings and other en- 
couraging signs are apparent. The expecta- 
tion is not so much for a sudden awakening, 
though that would be hailed with joy, as for 
a permanent uplifting of church life and a 
readjustment of regular work to a higher 
level. 


An interesting work has been done at the 
last two midweek meetings of Dwight Place 
Church. The resident membership is 851. 
Half the names were called by the pastor 
each evening; 371 responded by standing and 
answering present; 39 sent messages of greet- 
ing; 67 are invalid or shut in; 36 were away 
at school or temporarily absent on business. 
Total, 513 accounted for; 338 unaccounted for, 
but including some of the most useful mem- 
bers. There was great joy in the fellowship. 
As a response to the recent pastoral letter, 
and in connection with the efforts at awaken- 
ing, the result was gratifying. 


W. Robertson Nicoll says that if after the 
** voice of the trumpet ”’ of the revivalist there 
does not follow “the voiee of words” of the 
instructor in religion then nothing but disaster 
comes from revivalism, and he points to Wes- 
ley as the great exponent of sane revivalism, 
since he trained and schooled his converts. 
Moreover, he had an ethical message to his 
time, notably on the peril from accumulation 
of riches. Campbell Morgan has just been 
telling of a conversation with Mr. Moody in 
his last days in which the latter deplored the 
fact that churches were not more like homes 
to new converts in which they could be cared 
for. 
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A Word to the Children 


Ts whole page ought to be given 
i to the Old Folks, for they have 
been entirely crowded out for two 
weeks, and the “new pictorial heading,” 
as D. F. calls it, shows that they are en- 
titled regularly to a full column. What 
do you think of those pictures? At first 
I thought that dear little girl was Joseph- 
ine Bruce, but not finding her name on 
my Corner list I conclude she is the artist. 
Besides, I think I recognize both the girl 
and the boy, although I will not print 
their names. Do you think the placid 
‘old gentleman on the right is the Despotic 
Foreman? I have not seen the artist, 
but understand that she intended him to 
stand for the Old Folks as a whole; I 
almost wish she had placed the picture of 
a@ gracious matron on the other side of 
the table to represent the many good 
women who are also our correspondents. 

I must tell you too that I have just 
seen our dear missionary friend, Dr. 
Grenfell of Labrador, whom we have 
known so well ever since he wrote to us 
about finding our lost boy, Pomiuk, in 
1895. Many of you, I hope, will have the 
privilege of seeing and hearing him also, 
during his sojourn in New England, 
which ends early in April with a Sunday 
in Pittsfield and a day at Yale University. 


When Shall We Three Meet Again 


Since the page given to this old song, 
with its Indian traditions, on Jan. 14, 
many letters have been received about 
it. Some stoutly maintain the story of 
the ‘‘three Indians ;’’ others do not wish 
to disturb the ‘‘ harmless tradition,’’ even 
if untrue; while most reject the second 
piece, copied from the American Vocalist, 
1849, as only a poor imitation of the origi- 
nal. Rev. L. F. Benson of Philadelphia, 
editor of a Presbyterian hymnal, sent a 
reference to its first appearance in Amer- 
ican print, and the following of this clew 
has revealed the authorship sufficiently 
to settle decisively—and adversely—the 
pleasant old tradition of its Indian author- 
ship. 

The song was found in full in the 
Churchman’s Magazine, New York, Vol. 
7, p. 288, August, 1810. It is there cred- 
ited to the British Critic. I was success- 
ful in finding that ancient London period- 
icalatthe Atheneum. In Vol. 33 (p. 517), 
May, 1809, the department of reviews of 
current British literature, under | the 
head of Poetry, has this notice: 


Art. 13. Poems and Translations from the 
Minor Greek Poets and others; written chiefly 
between the Ages of ten and sixteen, by a 
Lady. Dedicated, by Permission, to her 
Royal Highness the Princess Chariotte of 
Wales. 8vo. 165pp. 5s. Longman & Co., 
London, 1809. 

This is indeed a phenomenon in literature, 
and one which we view with much satisfac- 
tion; elegant and animated pieces of poetry, 


by a very young female, who joined (as we 
have reason to believe) the study of history, 
poetry, and of ancient and modern languages, 
with all suitable and useful branches of edu- 
cation. One specimen of the Translations, 
and another of the Original Poems, will 
surely recommend these ¢fforts of ingenuity 
to many of our readers, 


The “original poeiii,’’ varying somewhat 
from later versions, is copied verbatim: 


Canzonet for Three Friends: Written on 
leaving Scotland at thirteen years of age. 


When shall we three meet again? 
When shall we three meet again? 
Oft shall glowing Hope retire, 
Oft shall wearied Love expire, 
Oft shall Death and Sorrow reign, 
Ere we three shall meet again! 


Though in distant lands we sigh, 
Parched beneath a hostile sky, 
Though the deep between us rolls, 
Friendship shall unite our souls; 
Still in Fancy’s rich domain, 

Oft shall we three meet again! 


When around this youthful pine 
Moss shall creep and ivy twine; 
When these burnish’d locks are gray, 
Thin’d by many a toil-spent day; 
May this long-loved bower remain, 
Here may we three meet again! 


When the dreams of life are fled, 
When its wasted lamp is dead; 
When in cold oblivion’s shade, 
Beauty, Pow’r, and Fame are laid; 
Where immortal spirits reign, 
There may we three meet again! 


When such are “the fruits of a very early 
age,” what may we not expect from persever- 
ing study and reflection? 

No copy of this book could be found 
in Boston or New York libraries. Mr. 
Bierstadt of the Boston Public Library 
found that of all the many authors who 
had used the same pseudonym, this “A 
Lady” was ‘‘Miss Yardil.”” Who she 
was, or whether she in later years, after 
‘*persevering study and reflection,” ful- 
filled the prophecy of the genius of thir- 
teen, nothing is known. If any of our 
correspondents are in the British Museum, 
they might consult the book for possible 
added light as to the author. Some lit- 
erary antiquary in ‘‘auld Scotia’? may 
know the place and circumstances of the 
original parting which inspired the “‘ can- 
zonet’’! 

Those interested in the history of this 
poem should read the interesting article, 
by Mrs. Helen Kendrick Johnson, in 
Vol. 10 of the Library of American Lit- 
erature, copied from the North American 
Review of May, 1884. A still fuller article 
about the song may be found in her val- 
uable book, Our Familiar Songs and Those 
Who Wrote Them, New York, 1881. She 
traces the piece back to English collec- 
tions considerably later than the original 
volume, and in those the stanza as to the 
‘youthful pine’ and ‘‘ burnished locks ”’ 
is omitted. This leads her to infer that 
that stanza may have been added by 
Dartmouth Indians and the whole song 
used by them. The proven British au- 
thorship of the whole poem of course in- 
validates this theory, as its early date 


does another tradition referred to, that 
of its having been used by the missionary 
students at Williams College in connec- 
tion with the “ haystack’ meeting. That 
famous incident occurred previous to 


1809, and in that year those students 
went from Williams College to Andover 
Seminary—& year before the publication 
of the song in America. Carefully read, 
the poem bears no mark of having been 
written with reference to missionary work 
“beneath a hostile sky.”’ 

Interesting quotations are given in 
Mrs. Johnson’s book from a “‘distin- 
guished Massachusetts educator,’’ who 
in 1853 attended the Dartmouth Com- 
mencement to hear Rufus Choate’s fa- 
mous eulogy on Daniel Webster, and 
while ‘“‘walking on the hill in the even- 
ing’? heard some young men singing 
that old song which he had learned from 
his mother when a boy in Connecticut; 
also from a ‘‘New Hampshire poet,” 
who remembered hearing it sung by an 
Indian when he was a boy. Mrs. John- 
son does not know who the ‘‘educator’”’ 
was, but the other gentleman was Mr. 
C. A. Jenks of Concord, N. H., who 
writes me now that in 1838 he heard one 
Maris B. Pierce, a Seneca Indian of the 
Class of 1840, who was visiting a fellow- 
student in Newport, N. H., sing a part 
of the song, which he is said to have 
translated into his own language.’ 

The conclusion of the whole matter’: 
seems to be: that the entire poem Was 
written by a young girl in England, or 
Scotland, some years before 1809, the 
occasion being the parting of three 
friends in the latter country; that it 
was published in London with other re- 
markable poems and reviewed by the 
British Critic in 1809; that it was cop- 
ied in the Churchman’s: Magazine, New 
York, in 1810, and presumably in New 
England periodicals later, and so became 
familiar; that naturally it was used by 
students and others as a pathetic part- 
ing song; that—perhaps—the very fact 
that the Indian student (afterward a 
Seneca chief) sung it at Dartmouth gave 
rise to the tradition that it was written 
by an Indian, then that the three friends 
were three Indian graduates, and that 
it was their parting song under the ‘‘old 
pine,”” so much loved by all Dartmouth 
students—all this would be. distinctly 
favored by the ‘‘ burnished locks’ and 
‘youthful pine’”’ of the song, although 
as a matter of fact the pine belonged— 
if anywhere—to the Scotch Highlands, 
and the ‘‘ burnished locks” to the Scotch 
lassies who might have parted under 
its shade! While this tradition has gone 
with the song generally, it ought to be 
added that there are various instances 
of its use, as published in books and re- 
ported by our aged correspondents, en- 
tirely independent of any Indian asso- 


ciation whatever. Mas Wate) 
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The Literature of the Day 


Three Books on Social Problems 


The simultaneous appearance of three 
works of superior importance dealing with 
social problems is indicative of the wide- 
spread interest in the subject. These 
books do not provide light reading or 
invite a lazy mood. They are rather 
bulky in volume and serious in tone. 
But they are full of vital interest and 
deal directly with living facts and con- 
ditions. 

Principles of Relief, written by Dr. De- 
vine, secretary of the New York City 
Charity Organization Society, is intended 
to assist those who are engaged in or are 
desirous of aiding in benevolent work. 
It deals with fundamental principles, the 
much-debated problems of outdoor and 
indoor relief, the care of dependent chil- 
dren, deserted wives, the question of in- 
temperance and immigration and every 
other important problem connected with 
the work of relief. Not every one will 
accept all of Dr. Devine’s conclusions, 
but none can fail to recognize the great 
value of the judgment of one who speaks 
from so long and fruitful experience. 
One section presents seventy-six typical 
examples of relief work. The final sec- 
tion describes the experiences of relief 
effort accompanying the great disasters, 
from the Chicago fire to the Slocum dis- 
aster. It is impossible to commend this 
work too highly to those who are inter- 
ested in benevolent effort. 

Of equal value, but quite different in 
material, is Modern Methods of Charity, 
by Prof. C. R. Henderson. This does not 
discuss principles, but chronicles actual 
activities. It is a compendium of in- 
formation concerning private and public 
charity throughout Europe and the United 
States, presenting the student with a com- 
parative view of great importance. Here 
one may learn how Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, Switzerland, France and other coun- 
tries are dealing with conditions similar 
to our own. It is a great advantage to 
know, for example, how the problem of 
the treatment of children or of old age 
or of vagrancy is dealt with elsewhere. 
We have much to learn from the experi- 
ence of other countries. The ground coy- 
ered by the book is so vast that informa- 
tion on any one point is necessarily con- 
densed. Butasa handbook of information 
pointing the way for wider research it is 
invaluable. 

Labor Problems differs from the other 
books, for it deals with workers rather 
than with those who are out of work. 
But it is so closely confined to consider- 
ing the conditions of men and women 
who are on the verge of poverty, who in 
hard times or from misfortune may be- 
come subjects for relief, that it may be 
said to look at the same topics from the 
preventive point of view. In some re- 
spects, considering such matters as child 
labor, immigration, sweating, strikes, it 
overlaps the work of the other books. 
It is intended for a text book and has 
consequent limitations, but it is a valua- 
ble handbook on those topics which are 
most closely allied to the problems of 
relief. 

Tue owner of the three books is pos- 


sessed of a remarkable amount of infor- 
mation concerning present conditions be- 
low and just above the border line of 
poverty and the wisest conclusions yet 
reached concerning methods for promot- 
ing fraternal and, if necessary, helpful 
relations with the great population in- 
volved. PARRIS T. FARWELL. 


(The Principles of Relief, by Edward T. Devine, 
Ph. D.,LL.D. pp. 405. Macmillan Co. §2.00 net. 

Modern Methods of Charity, by Charles R. Henderson, 
assisted by others. pp. 715. Macmillan Co. $3.50 net. 

Labor Problems, by Thomas 8. Adams, Ph. D., and 
Helen L. Sumner. pp. 578. Macmillan Co. $1.75 net.) 


Dr. Grenfell’s Parish 


In two books which appear together 
the romance and mercy of the mission to 
fishermen on the North Sea and along the 
dangerous coast of Labrador are vividly 
drawn. And in each Dr. Wilfred Grenfell 
is the central figure. 

His own story, The Harvest of the Sea, 
is put into the mouth of one of the North 
Sea fishing captains, who tells of his ex- 
periences as an apprentice and his suc- 
cess in rising from the ranks into the 
position of fleet director, or admiral. It 
is full of the color of sea-life and gives 
a graphic picture of the evils which 
came in the train of the ‘‘copers” or 
grogships which sold liquor to the fisher- 
men, and of the help which came from 
the mission ships which drove them off 
the sea. Better and saner temperance 
lessons it would be hard to find than 
these chapters afford. 

It must be confessed that the story 
form does not sit easily on the lively 
doctor’s mind and he drops it entirely in 
the latter part of the book, where he 
crosses the Atlantic to the shores of 
Labrador. Nor is the result less en- 
gaging. He is so completely master of 
his facts and they are so interesting that 
we follow him with pleasure, only regret- 
ting that as chief hero of the tale his 
modesty will not allow him to speak in 
the first person. If any one of our readers 
is unfamiliar with the Doctor and his 
work, he will find himself introduced 
to strange places and adventures, to a 
great need and a wonderful devotion, and 
will feel the spirit of Ghristian service in 
these restrained, but eloquent pages. 

In Dr. Grenf2il’s Parish, Mr. Norman 
Duncan suffers under no such restrain or 
modesty. He draws vivid pictures of the 
Labrador and the service which his hero 
has rendered to its people. It is a fasci- 
nating tale and told with real enthusiasm 
and charm. Of the two books this is the 
one to be read first, especially for a per- 
son who comes fresh to the theme. But 
having read this, the desire to know how 
the hero of it will tell the story of a work 
in which he has played so large a part 
must draw the reader to the companion 
book. In both is a witness to the true 
spirit of Christ and his Church which is of 
high value. The unusual stage of action 
and the chivalrous quality of the hero, 
once known, lay hold upon the imagina- 
tion and will not let it go. 


(The Harvest of the Sea, by W. T. Grenfell. pp. 162. 
F. H Revell Co. $1.00 net. 

Dr. Grenfell’s Parish, by Norman Duncan. pp. 155. 
F. H. Revell Co. $1.00 net.) 


RELIGION 


Great Revivals and the Great Fieve a, by 
Warren A. Candler, D.D. pp. 344. 
Lamar, Nashville, Tenn. $1 i 


That great religious revivals have dene much 
to unify the nation and to promote its highest 
prosperity no one acquainted with the:r his- 
tory can doubt. This thesis, however, has 
not been developed at length hitherto, and 
Bishop Candler of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, in undertaking this task has 
accomplished an important work. He has 
written an interesting, instructive and con- 
venient history of American revivals, full of 
inspiration and suggestion for the present 
moment. The final chapter on the Next Great 
Awakening is an answer to the supreme 
question immediately before the American 
churches. 

Inspiration in Common Life, by W. L. Wat- 

kinson. . pp. 128. — Whittaker. Imported. 

75 cents net. 
Inspiration is just te word to describe Dr. 
Watkinson’s earnest and interesting talks. 
He brings the highest standards of Christian 
life home to the reader’s mind by lively and 
energetic movement of thought and style. 

A History of Preaching, by Edwin aes 

Dargan, D. D., Lt. D. PP. 77. A. C. Arm- 

stroug & Son.’ $1.75 net. 
Considering the ground covered by this vol- 
ume (A. D. 70 to 1572), and the necessary con- 
densation of material, the result is remark- 
ably satisfactory. It is practically a history 
of the Church, divided into four periods, and 
centering avout the work of the pulpit. No 
name of importance is omitted, and to more 
than seventy considerable space is given. It 
would be hard to find better brief treatment 
of the lives, place and work of the great 
preachers from Chrysostom to John Knox. 
There are to be two more volumes. 

The Perennial Revival a Plea for Evangel- 

ism, by William B. Riley. pp. 323. Winona 

Pub. Cv., Chicago. $1 25. 
An always interesting, and just now espe- 
cially timely, subject treated somewhat dis- 
cursively, but with suggestiveness. The au- 
thor undertakes to cover too extensive a field, 
ranging from the relation of revivals to the in- 
dividual and to churches, to their bearing upon 
benevolence, reformation of society and world 
evangelization. Considerable valuable illus- 
trative material is furnished, but the book 
lacks the directness and impressiveness which 
comes from concentration upon one end. 

wr Holy Spirit Our Teacher in Payer. by 

t ub. Cu. 


A. Waltou, V.D. pp 132. Winona 
Re net. 


The title is misleading. The theme of the 
book is Prayer, concerning which much good 
advice is given and some that is not so good. 
Of the HolySpirit as Teacher too little is said. 
At points the author is extreme and unbiblical. 
A quotation will indicate the quality of his 
work. ‘* We should always look with sus- 
picion upon one who begins to talk about the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Mankind. This is the Shibboleth of those 
who wish to rob Christ of his glory!’ 


The Christian nity, by Randall 


ni 
Thomas Davidson. ae 233 ‘Macmillan Co. 


$1.50 net. 

Sermons and speeches delivered in the course 
of the archbishop’s recent visit to the United 
States and Canada. Most of them were ad- 
dressed to Christians of his own denomina- 
tion, but some in answer to a more general 
welcome. They strike the note of cordial re- 
lation between the English-speaking peoples 
and of a manly and earnest Christian faith. 


BIOGRAPHY 

totes. ph fal Mee ee 
Well told and interesting throughout is this 
life story of ‘‘the most popular heroine in 
modern history.” Her love for nursing 
showed itself in early youth, and years of 
training added to this natural ability and 
fitted her perfectly for her position as leader 
of the nursing staff sent to the relief of the 
soldiers in the Crimean War. She is, indeed, 
the mother of intelligently systematic army 
relief. Her wonderful work at Seutari and 
the love and devotion of the soldiers are too 
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well known to be repeated here. But it may 
be a surprise to many to know that Florence 
Nightingale is still living in England and will 
be eighty-five years old in May. 

S13. Gaemillan Go. 76 censnet. 
A discriminating survey of the life of a nota- 
ble and interesting man. Sydney Smith was 
@ preacher of remarkable sense and ethical 
helpfulness as well as a tireless reformer and 
one of the most spontaneous of humorists. 
His life is worth study. Almost the only 
shadow on it was his lack of sympathy with 
religious fervor. The story is told in an in- 
teresting way and in good proportion. 


Dames and Daughters of the French Court 
by Geraldine Brooks. pp. 290. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. $1.50. 


We meet in these pages such well-known 
French women as Madame de Sevigne, Ma- 
dame Roland, Madame Le Brun and Madame 
de Stael, and their lives are depicted for us 
with the enthusiasm and vivacity with which 
this author has made us familiar in previous 
books. Without being in any sense original 
contributions to history, they are entertaining 
reading, and suggest the appropriate histor- 
ical atmosphere. 

The Kaiser as He Is, by Henri de Nousanne. 

pp. 257. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 
A Frenchman’s acute and interesting, but too- 
prejudiced, account of the active and voluble 
German emperor. The elements of his char- 
acter are drawn with great skill in marshaling 
appearances so as to magnify eccentricities 
and minify good qualities. Yet the reader 
feels that the author makes an effort to be 
just. As a study of contemporary politics it 
is interesting. 


FICTION 


The Fugitive Blacksmith, by Charles D. Stew- 
art. pp. 321. Century Co. $1.50. 


A jolly and rewarding story, with a fresh 
humor and clean-cut pictures of unusual 
scenes of life. The machinery admits of a 
double plot, and both are held well in hand 
and made interesting. No one can help liking 
the clever-handed blacksmith with his trials 
and his loyalty to his chum, and no one but 
will feel at home with Finerty either in his 
sand-house or his home. 

Veranilda, by George Gissing. pp. 348. E.P. 

Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
Admirers of Mr. Gissing will find themselves 
here in the presence of a wholly new phase of 
his thought and a wholly different manifesta- 
tion of his talent. The story belongs in the 
straitest sect of the historical novel, treating 
with a wealth of learning and imagination an 
important, though little known period of 
Roman history. What the author would have 
made of it if his life had been spared for com- 
pletion and revision, is a question which will 
interest the curious. The editor has left it 
without an ending, and has thereby emphasized 
its historical and archeological rather than its 
fictional interest. 

The Summit House Mystery, or The Farhly 

Purgatory, by L. Dougall. pp. 345. Funk 

Wagnalls Co. $1.50. 
A mystery story which keeps the reader 
guessing to the very last. It is a novel with- 
out direct love interest, though love plays a 
part in the intricacies of the plot. It is well 
and interestingly written, and the scene in 
the mountains of Georgia is depicted with 
charm. Thecharacters are clearly drawn, and 
one gets an interesting glimpse of life in the 
South in the period following the war. 

The Silence of Mrs. Harrold, by Samuel M. 

Gardenhire. pp. 462. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
A somewhat unusual story as to plot. A 
woman of tragic history marries a man who 
promises never to ask any questions about the 
past. The secret and its discovery and the 
way the husband endures the test sustain the 
interest of the reader in spite of a stilted style 
and the intrusion of much material about 
trusts. Taken by itself, however, the account 
of the Theater Trust is amusing and enlight- 
ening. 

The Blockaders, by James Barnes. pp. 203. 

Harper & Bros. 60 cents. 
Lively stories of adventures at home and in 
strange lands which will greatly please the 
boys. And the manly, wholesome spirit of 
the writing may well commend it to parents. 
The title story, in its suggestion of the sea 
and what we call the life of a ship, well de- 
serves its place of honor. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


March 26, Sunday. Thirsting for God.—Ps. 

42: 1-11. 

Thirst in the dry lands of the East is the 
most graphic of all images. The soul is like 
a hunted stag that in the parched, sun-smitten 
desert longs for the refuge and refreshment 
of the stream. There comes a time when we 
discover that there is but one who can suffice 
us. Then the child’s heart retreats to his 
father’s presence—and rests upon the hope 
that he will help. Compare Christ’s vivid 
picture in the story of the prodigal son. 
Father Thy love alone can satisfy the hearts 
of Thy children. By Thee our courage grows 
and joy that had been driven away returns. 
Save us from the false witness of discouraged 
hours and doleful looks. Restore unto us the 
joy of Thy salvation and uphold us with Thy 
free Spirit. 
March 27. 

1-19. 

The thought that flies toward the ideal 
under the guidance of God’s Spirit flies far 
and high. This picture of a king of Israel 
suggests the divine ruler under whose scep- 
ter there shall be peace. Note the repeti- 
tion of his goodness to the poor and the as- 
signment to him of the power of blessing all 
the nations, made first to Abraham. 

March 28. God’s Forgiveness.—Ps. 130: 1-8. 

How often is the cry of faith and hope born 
in the depths. The sufferer’s patience is nur- 
tured by the thought of the patience of God. 
“Tf thou wert strict to mark!’’ We learn 
of God not tolerance of evil, but charity for 
others. We fear God because he pardons— 
not with a slavish, but a filial, reverential 
fear. Note again, that the redemption is from 
iniquity. God is working to make us like 
himself in holiness, not merely to deliver us 
from suffering. 

March 29. A Living Hope.—1 Peter 1-12. 

It is life which Christ brings—new life for 
the dying and the dead. We havea hope that 
grows as only living things can grow. So God 
is working within us to develop, rather than 
from without to transform. The pledge of 
this is that we havea risen and living Lord. 
Do we children remember the inheritance 
which God holds for our majority? We have 
a right to do so in the trials of our faith. 


March 30. Be Sober.—1 Peter 1: 13-25. 

The life with Christ—Christ’s life in us— 
cannot be frivolous, though it should be joy- 
ful. Setting one’s hope is setting one’s heart. 
We are not to set our hope or heart on that 
which passes away. And in the trials and 
responsibilities of life sobriety becomes us, 
rather than careless-hearted mirth. But do 
not forget the other word, Rejoice evermore! 
March 31. A Royal Priesthood.—1 Peter 2: 

1-10. 

Much more needs to be made of the uni- 
versal priesthood of believers. The offer- 
ings are not of bread and wine, but of our 
own bodies and souls, “a people for God’s 
own possession.” ‘There is no other sacrifice 
which he accepts or with which he is well 
pleased. And life as God’s priest, the chan- 
nel of his grace to others, must be a holy life. 
April1. Methods of Witness.—1 Peter 2: 11-17. 

God’s spirit bears witness through God’s 
children. What we are and have become by 
God’s help speaks to men as nothing we can 
say could do. Men who wish to ask what 
Christ is doing, look at us. For the living 
Christ works only in living men. And by 
what we are men judge of him. 


The Righteous King.—Ps. 72: 


(The editor in charge of this column and his asso- 
ciates would count it a favor if those who follow it 
from week to week would put themselves in com- 
munication with him in regard to its value or offer 
suggestions for its improvement. Such a tie with 
those for whom we work and whom we seldom see 
is readily established by the use of even a postal 
eard.] 
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The Midweek Meeting 


FOR DEVOTION, CONSULTATION, FELLOWSHIP 


“* For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” 


(Topic for March 26—April 1) 
Christ and Other Masters. John 8: 12-36; 
12: 44-50; Matt. 6: 19-34 


The difficulties of unbelief. Freedom in 
Christ’s service. Is compromise possible? 
The tyrannies of sin. 

Too much has been made of late of the diffi- 
culties of believing, it may be well to consider 
some of the difficulties of unbelief. And if in 
the process we recall some of the intellectual 
grounds of faith, it will do no harm. For 
there is a necessary, intellectual side even to 
a personal relation like that in which the dis- 
ciple stands to Christ. And even if we so im- 
agine ourselves orphaned and friendless in 
the universe for a painful moment, we may 
with full hearts repeat Peter’s helpless cry: 
*“* Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life.’’ There are other mas- 
ters, but there is none like Christ. 





One difficulty of unbelief is that it leaves a 
large part of man’s nature without a corres- 
pondence in the world of reality. For the 
nerves of the eyes there are light pulsations; 
for the ears the waves of sound; for the ap- 
petite, food; for the affections, kindred and 
friends; but for the universal religious nature 
of man there is no corresponding reality. 
On that side, by the theory of unbelief, man 
is a monster. 





Then there is the difficulty of the life and 
words of Jesus. A theory must fit the facts. 
But unbelief has sought in vain to explain the 
consciousness and the authority of Jesus. He 
is out of place everywhere except as Lord of 
the conscience and central figure of the des- 
tinies of man. 


Nor can unbelief easily dispose of the posi- 
tive testimony of thousands to their experi- 
ment and experience with Christ. Negative 
testimony does not count here any more than 
the testimony of a thousand blind men that 
they see nothing counts against the light. 
What was it that transformed Paul and Au- 
gustine, Bunyan and Newton, setting their 
faces in a new direction toward an unseen end! 


The unbelief that seems an easy refuge— 
the refusal to consider the problems of re- 
ligion at all—is the most difficult of all. It 
is abdicating the royalty of thought and be- 
comes a moral decline. It is surrender in the 
face of the enemy. It is imprisonment in a 
Doubting Castle of our own building. The 
doubter, for the sake of relief from trouble, 
becomes the slave of his own fear to face the 
problems of his spirit. : 


Christian faith, on the other hand, is free- 
dom. Not that it explains the universe. It is 
not the mission of Christ to expiain. But it 
opens a way of progress and of certainty 
along the line of personal relations. Paul 
knew more in some respects about Christ 
than we; but he never made much of that 
knowledge. He claimed to know Christ, per- 
sonally, just as a man knows his friend. And 
that acquaintance is the way of freedom for 
every one of us. Christianity is a_ personal 
relation with God through Christ. And that 
relation sets us above the doubts that spring 
from the soil of thought. 


The alternative of obedience to Christ with 
most of us is the slavery to sin, most vividly 
familiar in the case of ruinous evil habits. 
But all indulgence of the lower nature be- 
comes a slavery. Men who practically say of 
Christ, “‘ We will not have this man to reign 
over us,’”’ end by submitting to the reign of 
their own pride, or selfishness, appetite, idle- 
ness, lust or folly. And sin is the hardest 
master in the world, with the worst wages. 
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Baltimore a Year After the Fire 


Dean Griffin of Johns Hopkins University, a Con- 
gregational-Presbyterian whom we all honor, has 
just issued a monograph on The Great London Fire 
of 1666, with its remarkable points of similarity to 
the Baltimore disaster. It is an interesting story, 
and quotes largely from those quaint diarists, 
Evelyn and Pepys. 

A year has passed, and the great fire is now real- 
ized as a blessing in disguise. It awakened the 
city, shook it out of ruts, demanded new methods 
and efforts, quickened the pulse of the community. 
Reports of trade, commerce and banking show an 
unprecedented year. Larger business has come to 
Baltimore than ever before. There is universal 
confidence and a stirring spirit of progress. Re- 
building is going rapidly forward. Here and there 
the unusual opportunity has not been seized, but in 
the main a splendid business section is rising from 
the ashes and the Greater Baltimore is becoming 
apparent. 

The spirit of rebuilding isin the air. Great struc- 
tures are being planned, and some are already in 
course of construction outside the burned area. 
Immense hotels and apartment houses are being 
built besides the stately Belvedere, now one of the 
most palatial caravansaries in the world. A fine 
medical library is planned as a memorial to Dr. 
William Osler, one of our most eminent physicians 
who goes to be Regius professor of medicine at 
Oxford. 

The burned Maryland Art Institute, through the 
liberality of Mr. Carnegie and of a Catholic citizen, 
Mr. Michael Jenkins, is to have a noble classic 
building on the finest site in the city. Definite plans 
for the new buildings of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity have been presented and adopted, and will 
make a magnificent series of structures- Of course, 
in all this new life and large planning the churches 
cannot help sharing the impulse and enthusiasm. 
It is like the resurrection breath of springtime. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


The Lawrence House, founded by Dr. Edward A. 
Lawrence, then pastor of the Congregational church, 
is also in a new era of prosperity. It occupies two 
adjoining houses, and Is fully equipped with library, 
gymnasium, roof garden and eight resident workers. 
The president is Mr. Robert Everett, the youngest 
of that historic family, a millionaire, athlete and 
scholar. The Locust Point Social Settlement, in 
another section of the city, in the vicinity of Fourth 
Church, Rey. Mark Wells, pastor, is now attracting 
large interest through the remarkable work of the 
head resident, Dr. Jane Robbins, long and closely 
identified with settlement work in New York city. 

Rev. T. M. Beadenkoff, a Yale man, and for four- 
teen years pastor of the Canton Church, this city, 
has resigned, to the regret of all our churches. He 
has done a heroic work in that populous region, has 
been the leader in night schools and young men’s 
work, is father of the public bath idea in Baltimore, 
and is secretary of the Public Baths, made a serv- 
iceable reality through the generosity of Mr. Henry 
Walters. 


OTHER MARYLAND CHURCHES 


They are happily manned and prospering. Frost- 
burg, among the miners, is both manned and 
womanned. Rev. J. Jeffrey Evans and his wife, 
Rev. Ella Evans, recently of Iowa City, are the co- 
pastors. Rev. Henry W. Dowding is having a 
happy pastorate in his beautiful mountain parish 
of Monterey. The church building is an architec- 
tural gem in that glorious scenery of the Blue Ridge. 
The Associate Church, our largest in Baltimore, is 
well into the eighth year with its present pastor, 
Rey. Oliver Huckel, and is in the one hundred and 
eighth year of the oldest constituent organization 
now forming this church. Though its pastor was 
prevented by a death in the family, from delivering 
his address at the National Council on The Prepa- 
rations Required for a Spiritual Awakening, it is 
circulated in pamphlet form. 


BALTIMORE CONGREGATIONALISTS IN 
LITERATURE 


An editorial in The Congregationalist on recent 
books by Congregationalists, reminds us that Bal- 
timore bas her share of writers. A deacon in As- 
sociate Church, Prof. John M. Vincent of Johns Hop- 

. kins University, is credited with a great volume, 
The Constitutional History of Switzerland ; another 
deacon, Prof. Maynard M. Metcalf of the Woman’s 
College, has just issued, through the Macmillans, a 
handsomely illustrated volume, An Outline of the 
Theory of Organic Evolution ; Dr. Bartlett B. James, 
pastor of Second Church, has published The Col- 
onization of New England in the series on the 
History of North America, edited by Prof. Guy 
Carlton Lee of Johns Hopkins; another deacon of 
Associate Church, Mr. D. M. Henderson, whose 
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work is often seen in current magazines, has a vol- 
ume of unusual poems, while the pastor of Associ- 
ate Church and his wife have each had a book pub- 
lished this last year, the former a poetic translation 
of Parsifal, now in its twelfth thousand; the latter 
an anthology, Songs of Motherhood, issued by the 
Macmillans in New York and London. B. U. 


From Seattle to Cleveland 


Seattle Congregationalists are sorry to have Dr. 
Temple leave. They all like him. For ten years 
he has stood at the head of a constantly enlarging 
brotherhood. He has seen the family of Congrega- 
tional churches in and about Seattle grow from 
seven to seventeen during his pastorate at Plym- 
outh, and his spirit of hearty encouragement and 


- wise counsel have been the sine qua non of this 


work. He has persuaded his church to carry the 
lion’s share of the support of Rev. C. R. Gale as 
city superintendent for the church extension work. 

He has received 750 members into Plymouth 
Church but the membership stands today at 838, 
only 38 more than ten years ago. This shows the 
processional character of the congregation but 
many of these members passing through Plymouth 
have gone on to find their abiding and working 
place in smaller Congregational churches in the 
city near their homes 

Dr. Temple has led Plymouth. to employ a paid 
Sunday school superintendent, Mr. James Lynch, 
to adopt and support Rev. and Mrs. Emory W. 





REV. WILLIAM H. G. TEMPLE 


Ellis as their missionaries in China, and to pay a 
debt of $30,000 on the church building. He has 
founded a missionary library numbering now 300 
volumes. This furnishes material for interesting 
missionary meetings, planned at the beginning of 
the year, held monthly and followed by a social 
hour and light refreshments. From these influ- 
ences Plymouth will reap lasting benefit. 

The Plymouth Herald, containing a sermon 
weekly by Dr. Temple, columus devoted to Sunday 
school and Endeavor. work, has been a helpful 
institution, and is a fine medium for advancing 
church and denominational interests. Files con- 
taining 250 sermons in full have been preserved, 
bound and will furnish valuable information for 
future historians. This and the best church men’s 
club in the city have been the creation of Dr. 
Temple’s matchless skill in administrative and 
detail work. His fellow-pastors have always 
marveled at his ability to get things done. He 
never goes to his pulpit unprepared. His preach- 
ing is optimistic, practical, suggestive and alert. 
He has great command of language and a deep 
fund of sympathy. He isa close observer. Noth- 
ing escapes him and all realms and experiences 
contribute pulpit ma’e:ial. As a man, he is be- 
loved and respected throughout the city. He has 
set a rapid pace for his successor but leaves to 
him also a church well organized and in perfect 
accord. E. L. 8. 





From Newport to Brooklyn 


Memorial Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, is to 
be congratulated, but Rhode Island regrets to give 
up Dr. T. C. McClelland, pastor nine years of United 
Church, Newport, especially since it loses him not 
only fraternally, but denominationally. Dr. Mc- 
Clelland held two previous pastorates in Brooklyn 
under the Dutch Reformed Church. He came to 
Newport as successor to a line of distinguished 
ministers, among them Dr. Henry van Dyke, and 
the exceptionally high standard which he has main- 
tained as a preacher proves him worthy of the 
church’s traditions. He is essentially a preacher 
tomen. He stands for all that is dignified, reverent 
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and noble in the conduct of worship, and solves the- 
difficult problem of combining reverence with fresh 
and up-to-date preaching. He interests himself 
forcefully and sensibly in public matters, and is 
awake to all phases of church life, being recording 
secretary of the C. H. M. S. and prominent in the 
councils of the State Home Missionary Society. 
He writes and speaks with vigor and literary abil- 
ity. His two recent books, Verba Crucis and The 
Cross Builders, are deeply and strongly spiritual 
and have had wide reading. 

Dr. McClelland has been instrumental in securing 
to the historic United Church many beautiful me- 
morial gifts. He has loved its people, its building 
decorated by John La Farge, its noble associations 
and traditions, and leaves it the richer for his work. 
To a much larger field in Brooklyn wita a member- 
ship of 800 and a branch in South Brooklyn Dr. 
McClelland goes April 1, and although we are in no 
sense bigoted denominationalists, the Congrega- 
tional Church is greatly the loser. G. D. G. 





Cleveland Letter 


FOREIGN WORK 


The Cleveland Slavic Mission has dedicated its 
fourth place of worship, thus housing the enterprise 
which till now has held services in the Madison 
Avenue Chureh. The generosity of Mrs. Professor 
Olney made it possible to call to this work Rev. 
Philip Reitinger, for years a successful pastor in 
Minnesota; and now a $4,300 house has been 
erected, its cost all paid or pledged, one-fourth 
being contributed by Bohemians. The four houses 
—Bethlehem (Bohemian and English), Cyril (Bohe- 
mian), Mizpah (Bohemian, Polish ard English): 
and this new Emmanuel—serve the centers of 
Slavic population in the city. 

The Italian work, languishing for want of Italian 
leadership and at times reduced to its lowest terms, 
with but four present—‘‘ one man, two babies and 
the superintendent ”’— but held together and quick- 
ened by the labors of Supt. H. F. Swartz, takes 
new life and vigor in the coming of Rev. Pietro 
Monet, of an old Waldensian family. With clas- 
sical training, experience as a teacher in Walden- 
sian and public schools in north and south Italy, 
as pastor in Rome, missionary of the Waldensian 
church in Egypt; speaking English, French, Arabic 
and Italian; after five years’ success in Italian 
work for Presbyterians in New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, he is now released by the courtesy of 
Methodists from engagement to work for them in 
Pennsylvania, because of their recognition of the 
larger need and opportunity in Cleveland. Mr. 
Monet adds to this mission work at the East End, 
a like service down town, in the dense Italian 
quarter about the Central Friendly Inn. 


THE CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


In its twelfth year, the fourth under Supt. H. F. 
Swartz, this Congregational Society has reached 
its highest level in working and results. Receipts 
for current expense were a few dollars less than 
$4,000, and all bills were paid; $3,400 was raised 
for the North Church property; $13,000 passed 
through the treasury. The society owns property 
conservatively valued at $48,800, with debts of 
$20,600, leaving an equity of over $28,000, beside 
a@ permanent fund of about $17,000, a net gain in 
values of about $5,000. The aided churches raised 
for self-support over $12,500, or five times the 
money paid by all the churches of the city on the 
apportionment asked by the society; and gave for 
benevolence 40 per cent. of the amount of the 
apportionment. With no new church organized, 
the additions were 195, the largest in the history 
of the society; of whom 62 per cent. were on con- 
fession. With one-tenth the membership of the 
Congregational churches of the city, this is one- 
third of the denominational growth. Sunday schoels 
enroll 1,227, and 3,895 pastoral calls were made. 
The superintendent did full pastoral service not 
only at East Church, but for the Italian Mission, 
besides speaking in kehalf of the society in the 
city, and taking an active part in the movement 
for the national Congregational City Federation. 
The work pressing upon the society was never 
larger or more promising. J. G. F. 





Good for the People 


A New York State pastor, referring to a club of 
fourteen new subscriptions which he had recently 
sent in says, “I felt that the distribution of The 
Congregationalist among our people would be an 
excellent thing for them; and worked with simply 
this thought in mind.” 
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Consulting State Editors: Rev. W. L. Sutherland, Great Bend; Rev. H. E. Thayer, Topeka 


A State-wide View 


COURAGEOUS LEGISLATION 


The State legislature, just adjourned, left a record 
of “doing things.’”’ With only God and the right to 
rely upon, this body of men dared attack the strong- 
est trust known today. Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
said a few years ago that Kansas was formed by 
idealists; and since its origin, its people have 
started all manner of schemes—some ideal and 
others not so good. Whether they will be able 
to secure their rights in this case cannot yet be 
said, but it is to their credit that when they see a 
thing that needs doing they do not hesitate for 
policy’s sake. Itis to be hoped that the wonderful 
resources of oil in southeast Kansas will be kept 
for the wealth of the people in the state, and that 
an outside corporation shall not despoil them. The 
sympathy of other states expressed in the actions 
of their legislatures has been very comforting. A 
new expression has arisen: ‘“‘ We are not opposed 
to the Standard Oil, but we want it to fight fair.” 
A civie and ecclesiastical problem is allied to the 
one of conserving wealth. The welfare of towns 
and development of churches are in the balance 
also. If right prevails there are sure to be new 
and large towns in southeastern Kansas, and these 
will mean strong Congregational churches. 


REVIVALS 


The evangelistic movement has been here as 
elsewhere. Notable increase of membership and 
strength has come to Sabetha, Fairview, Strong City 
and Pittsburg. Interest has been felt in this work 
by pastors and churches previously suspicious of 


the ‘‘ revival.” 
DEDICATIONS 


We have been in an era of new buildings for two 
years. In November Manhattan dedicated a hand- 
some structure that will give Rev. O. B. Thurston a 
great advantage with students of the agricultural 
college. In January Rev. J. E. McClain of Muscotah 
rejoiced with his people in dedicating the second 
temple. Maplehill dedicated its “ New Eliot” in 
February. Kirwin will dedicate March 19 a parish 
house which will enlarge the advantages of Rev. 
J. E. Kirkpatrick. Smith Center and Argentine an- 
nounce that in early’ summer they will have open 
house for their friends. Kansas City First has the 
responsibility of building, but must first find a 
pastor to take the place of Dr. Frank Fox. Rey. 
R. D. Bussey is leading the Pittsburg people in a 
faith enterprise towards a new building. He will 
win out, but has great obstacles to overcome, one 
being that Pittsburg’s first enterprise in Congrega- 
tionalism followed the line of least resistance and 
built a cheap tabernacle on a leased lot. The church 
must pay for a lot that could have been purchased 
ten years ago for a fifth of its present value. The 
tabernacle brought only $250. 


THE STATE MEETING 


Our association is going ‘‘farthest west”’’ this 
year. Kirwin, a lively town in the Solomon valley, 
can be reached by the Rock Island from Agra or 
by the Missouri Pacific that passes through the 
town. We look for a large delegation of brethren 
to encourage the churches of the Northwestern As- 
sociation by attending this meeting. Outside men 
of standing are to honor the occasion. - If rumor is 
not wrong we shall have the cheer of Dr. Gladden’s 


presence. 
HOME MISSIONS 


We are at the end of our fifth year of experience 
as a State Home Missionary Society. The effort for 
state self-support, born in much prayer of its friends, 
and looked upon with much doubt by men in the 
National Society and workers in other states, has 
grown in estimation. We expect no deficit April 1, 
The society can report largely increased benevo- 
lences from the churches. Work has been started 
and continued that would be impossible in adeperd- 
ent state. It isnow good form for any church to meet 
its “apportionment” to this work and many per- 
sonal gifts come to the treasury of the society. We 
have not been able to branch out into national effort 
as yet, though the national home missionary plea is 
beginning to be heard. - But we do have great satis- 
faction in this: the crying debt of the National 
Home Missionary Society has not been augmented 
because of expenses in Kansas. 


A CALL FOR FIRST-CLASS MINISTERS 


Our ministry still calls loudly for more men. Of 
those who offer, many lack training, character, 





vision. Our work is strenuous. The man who can 
merely keep the wheels going will not do in the 
average Kansas church. Our men must have vi- 
sions of greatness and be strengthened by the 
nerve that dares to use the undeveloped resources 
that lie in abundance about them. Several enter- 
prises within the past few years have been brought 
to honor by men who could “ see things.” 


EDUCATION 


Our colleges are greatly prospering. Washburn 
had hardly gotten the Carnegie library well into 
construction when Fairmount was favored with 
the promise of one from the same source. The 
lists of students have never been so large. Dr. 
Plas» and President Morrison keep the East well 
informed of the doings of Kansas educators. Pro- 
fessor Fisk of Washburn is in constant touch with 
the churches and high schools of Kansas. Perhaps 
there was never a day when the ambition for higher 
learning was stronger or more general with our 
young people. Any denomination that has three 
such educational enterprises in one state as Wash- 
burn and Fairmount Colleges and Eureka Academy 
may congratulate itself on a useful career. 

H. 8. T. 


Western Associations 
LOCAL 


Railroads in western Kansas run east and west. 
North and south roads abound on paper, but none 
have so far materialized as to afford aid in travel. 
Our local associations are arranged accordingly- 
They extend from the middle of the state westward 
to the Colorado line 200 to 250 miles. The twenty 
churches of the Arkansas Valley Association are 
along the Santa Fé road. The nine of Western 
Association on the Union Pacific, and the twenty- 
one of Northwestern on the Missouri Pacific and 
Rock Island. 

The local association is magnified in this region. 
Semiannual meetings are held, which usually cover 
two days and evenings. They are well attended. 
As a rule, all the churches are represented. Lay- 
men are much in evidence. They have prominent 
places on the program, are in the majority upon 
standing committees and frequently serve as mod- 
erator and registrar. The meetings are prized by 
the churches. There is generous rivalry for the 
privilege of entertaining the association, and hos- 
pitality is generous and hearty. Sometimes the 
autumn meeting holds part of its sessions in a 
grove. Fellowship is warm, and the meetings are 
marked by rare devotional spirit. Business is 
relegated to a small corner of the program. There 
are carefully prepared addresses and papers. In- 
terest in these meetings is largely because of the 
continued attendance of strong laymen through 
successive years. Then, because of distance, many 
churches are unable to be represented in the state 
meeting—and because we are so scattered other 
opportunities for fellowship are few. So we em- 
phasize the local association. 


STATE 


The annual meeting of the State Association will 
be held at Kirwin, May 9-12. This is far out in the 
short grass country. The place is small, but the 
church strong and vigorous, under the aggressive 
leadership of Rev. J. E. Kirkpatrick. His pastor- 
ate, beginning in 1901, has been somewhat strenu- 
ous, owing to the bitter hostility of the saloon ele- 


ment which tried to drive him out of town, resort- 
ing to the destruction of property and persona] 
violence. Church and pastor are in harmony with 
the subject of the meeting, Congregationalism Fac- 
ing the Future. May this outpost of the faith see 
&@ generous and enthusiastic meeting of Congrega~ 
tionalists from all parts of the state. 


FAIRMOUNT COLLEGE 


A pleasant and effective method of enlarging the 
acquaintance of the college with its constituency 
was the recent tour of the Ladies’ Glee Club. 
Twenty-two young ladies, under the direction of 
Dean Ellenberger, visited seven churches recently 
—were lodged in our homes—and sang their way 
into our hearts. The new dormitory for young men 
must be hurried up, for unless all signs fail this 
tour means students for Fairmount—and not all 
girls. The dormitory is up to the first floor, and 
stays for funds. It is greatly needed by the grow- 
ing college. The gift of Mr. Carnegie of $40,000 
for a library is conditioned upon the addition of 
$40,000 to the endowment—a condition the college 
expects to meet. 


LOCAL.CHURCHES 


Union revival meetings at Stafford have resulted 
in many conversions. Our church is strengthened 
by .20 accessions. Mr. J. L. Mayos, husband of 
the pastor, Mrs. Lydia Brock Mayos, has been 
approbated to preach by the Arkansas Valley 
Association. 

Kinsley, which has been burdened by debt on its 
fine building, has gradually reduced the debt, so 
that it is now carried easily, and will probably soon 
be paid. Rev. F. P. Strong did excellent work here 
for five years, leaving the church greatly strength- 
ened. The present pastor, Rev. A. L. Goudy, finds 
much encouragement in his opening work. 

Partridge has been greatly afflicted in the death 
of Dr. W. T. McCoy, the only resident physician 
in the place, a faithful member fourteen years. 
This church has increased its provision for general 
expenses 50 per cent. in the last two years, and 
looks forward to substantial improvement of its 
church and parsonage buildings. 

Great Bend has begun a sinking fund for a new 
church building, the ladies’ society depositing $160 
at the end of the year. It hopes to add a similar 
amount this year, while the church will ask $1 
per year from each member. $200 has been added 
to the pastor’s salary. w. L. 8. 





Juvenile Humorists 
UNFAIR 


Mamma: “ You shouldn’t be cross to little 
Elsie, Richard.’’ 

Dick: ‘Well, what did she want to cheat 
for?”’ 

Mamma: “* How did she cheat?” 

Dick: *“‘ Why, we were playing at Adam and 
Eve; and she had the apple to tempt me with, 
and she never tempted me, but went and ate 
it all up herself.” 





Of our vices we can frame a ladder if we 
will, but tread beneath our feet each deed of 
shame.—St. Augustine. 











Adds wholesomeness to the food. 


evelands 


Baking Powder 





For making fine biscuit and cake there 
is no leavening agent equal to it. 
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A Memorial to Judson’s Mother 


The mother of Adoniram Judson, missionary to 
India, seems to have been a remarkable woman, 
and is of interest to Christians chiefly because her 
tears, entreaties and prayers are said to have res- 
cued her son from the influence of French infidelity, 
which threatened to wreck his faith, and thus saved 
a great missionary to the world. 

At Tiverton, R. I , the early home of Mrs. Judson 
when she was Abigail Brown, the Amicabie Con- 
gregational Church proposes to enlarge and im- 
prove its building to provide a neat and comfortable 
chapel, and desires to honor the name of Mrs. 
Judson and promote a missionary spirit by making 
the chapel a memorial to her. The estimated cost 
of this enterprise is $5,000, toward which the 
Endeavor Society bas raised $1,600. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to the church treasurer, Ira 
W. Humphrey, Tiverton, R. I. The new building 
is to be called the Mrs. Abigail Brown Judson 
Memorial Chapel. Drs. Edward and Adoniram 
Brown Judson, sons of the missionary, have al- 
ready contributed. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


MASS MEETING FOR MEN, Tremont Temple, March 26, 
3 Pp. M., conducted by J. H. Nicholson, national presi- 
dent of the’ Gideons.”” People’s Temple, 10.30 a.m , 
service conducted by “ Gideons.” Eveniog, Tremont 
Street Methodist Church, union service. 

KosTON MINISTERS’ MBETING, Pilgrim Hall, March 27, 
10.30 A. M. Subject, The Labor Union Movement from 
@ Moral and Religious Point of View; speaker, Rev. 
Charles 8S. Macfariand, Ph. D., Maiden. 

2 maaan CONGRESS, Atlanta, Ga, April 29— 

ay 7. 

WOMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS, Pilgrim Hall, meetings 
every Friday, 11 A. Mm. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON BIBLE CLASS, Park Street 
Church, every Saturday, 2.30 P.M. Leader, Rev. W. T. 
McElveen. 

SPRING STATE MEETINGS 


Corrections or additions should be sent promptly. 


Alabama, Selma, March 24 
Louisiana, Abbeville, Aprii 6-9 
New Mexico, Avoqnereee. April 14 
Indiana, Michigan Vity, May 9-11 
lowa, Sioux City, May 16-17 
Massachusetts, Lowell, May 16-18 
Ohio, Oberlin, May 23-25 


Pennsylvania, 
New Hampshire, 





May 
Franklin, May 











Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices ts twenty-five cents. 








POST—CORY-—In Delphi, Ind., March 8, by Rev. H. G. 
Rice of Monticello, Rev. Martin Post, D. D., of Chapin, 
Ill., and Carrie Cory of Philadelphia. 


ee Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Eacr 
additional line ten cents, counting eight toaline. Th 
money should be sent with the notte. 





BRIDGMAN—In Quincy, Ill., March 10, George Bridg- 
man, formerly of Northampton, Mass., aged 82 yrs. A 
deacon and prominent member of the Vermont Street 
Baptist Church 1n Quincy. 

DICKINSON—In Amherst, Mass., March 15, Rev. Wil- 
liam Eastman Dickinson, aged 71 yrs. 

MILLER—In Savannah, Ga., March 13, Deacon Jacob 
Sinclair Miller, aged 76 yrs. He was a business man 
in Winchendon, Mass., aimost fifty }ears. A man of 
transparent purity of life, of 1are mental gifts, of 
deep, earnest. tender piety, a Christian gentleman 
whose character may be summed up by that grand old 
English word, “ Sterling.” 

PEASE—In Springfield, Mass., March 14, George William 
Pease of Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, aged 
42 yrs. He has been connected with this nstitution 
siace 1892, and is widely known as a teacher of teach- 
ers in Sunday school work. He leaves a widow and 
three children. 

WINGATK—In Winchester, Mass., March 11, of pneu- 
monia, Hon. Joseph UC. A. Wingate of Stratham, N. H., 
aged 74 yrs. 

WOOD-—In Ottawa, March 14, Rev. John Wood, aged 77 
yrs., one of Canada’s most honored ministers. 


SARAH NICHOLS DUSTAN 


At that season of the year when many were absent 
from the city for rest yy or mountain, a rare life 
aees out from her Hartford home to the homeland 
beyond. 

er death coming suddenly, by that subtle disease, 
appendicitis, after three years of suffering from neuras- 
thenia, left those nearest her too stunned by the blow 
to realize the meaning of her loss outside the home 
circle. But her work had been a blessed and far-reach- 
ing one, and deserved more than passing mention, and 
one who knew and loved her cannot now refrain, though 
late, from the tribute due to such a life. 

Sarah Louisa Nichols was born of honored New Eng- 
land parentage in Leominster, Mass. In Peterboro, 
N. H., where most of her young womanhood was spent, 
she married Rev. George Dustan, for twenty-five years 

astor of the Congregational church in that place. His 

wo motherless little boys grew up to call her blessed. 

And from that church both Mr. and Mrs. Dustan were 
buried. Fond hands of old parishioners and their chil- 
dren made it beautiful for her last coming with wood- 
land treasures and flowers that she loved. And one 
present from a distance at her funeral remarked, “I 
never saw at apy burial service such loving sorrow on 
every face that looked upon the casket.” 

In her work at the Hartford Orphan Asylum, her stand- 
ard was nothing short of the highest. In the scrupulous 
order of the Uhildren’s Home itself, and more, if possi- 
ble, with regard to the little ones themselves, for their 
physical, mental and soul eat her vigilance was 
wonderful. And in her crowded life she still found 
time alone with God to seek his guidance. 





Some beautiful young lives now grown eg from her 
care bear touching tribute to her watchful guidance 
and many others were saved from more than they will 
ever know. 

She forgot herself in her love for the great work, and 
the sacrifice was too great. But her work, and the love 
of those for whom she lived, will never die. 


LUCIUS M. BOLTWOOD 


Hon. Lucius Manlius Boltwood was born in Amherst, 
Mass., June 8, 1825, son of Lucius and Fanny Haskins 
(Shepard) Boltwood. He prepared for college at Am- 
herst Academy ; graduated Amherst College, 1843, and 
was the last member of his class to survive ; graduated 
Andover Theological Seminary, 1847, but was never or- 
dained as a clergyman; librarian of Amherst College, 
1852-63; member of Massachusetts Senate, 1859-60, 
of which distinguished body but one is now living; 
postmaster at Amherst, 1861-65; assistant librarian 
Congressional Library, Washington, D. C., 1867-68; 
librarian Young Men’s Institute, Hartford, Ct., 1868-75 ; 
resided in New Aaven, Ct., 1879-94; removed to Grand 
Kapids, Mich . Jan. 1, 1895, where he lived untit his 
death, Feb. 28, 1905. His funeral was in Amherst, 
Mass., March 4.1905. and the interment in the family 
lot in the cemetery there. In 1862 Mr. Boltwood pre- 
pared genealogies for Judd’s History of Hadley, Mass. 
and in 1878 published the Noble Genealogy. @ wasa 
member of many historical societies and a genealogist 
of national reptation. 

He leaves a wife and five children: three sons, George 
8., Lucius and Charles W., of the firm of Boltwood & 
Boltwood, and two daughters, Fanny H. and Elvira W., 
all residing in Grand Rapids. 


MRS. SUSAN THAYER (FARNSWORTH) HILL 


After a long ami active life of service here, Mrs. 
Susan 'T. Farnsworth, wife of Deacon William F. Hill, 
names om to the life eternal just as the old year was 
dying. 

Mrs Hill was the daughter of the late Rev. James D. 
and Mrs R. M. T. Farnsworth and was born in Orford, 
N. H, Nov. 17,1827. Her teed life, spent in the home 
of her parents, gave to ber naturally strong nature the 
firm Puritan principles upon which her character was 
built and which governed and controlled all her life. 
Beyond the education of the common school of those 
days, she was educated at Abbot Academy, Andover, 
Mass., and Lawrence Acaiemy, Groton, Mass., fitting 
herself for the position of teacher,a vocation which she 
followed until her marriage. 

Nov. 22, 1855. she was united in marriage to William 
F. Hill of Bridgewater, where they made their home 
until 1866, when they came to Lyman, where the longest 
period of her life was speat. Her husband, for twevty- 
seven years deacen of the East Baptist Church, Lynn, 
passed away Dec. 16,1900. Mrs. Hill leaves two daugh- 
ters, a son and four grandchi'dren all of whom “ rise up 
and call her blessed ”’ 

In early life she had given her heart to God, but it 
was not until 1858, while residing in Bridgewater, that 
she united with the Congregational church of Scotland 
Village. During her life ia Lynn she was an earnest 
and faithful member of the Central Congregational 
Church. From its beginning she had been active in the 
work of the Woman’s Board and up to the very last days 
of her life she continued her service, making her thank 
offering to the Auxiliary a few days before her death. 
She was constant and faithful in her attendance in the 
Sunday school for nearly seventy five years. In all the 
interests of the church she was ever ready to lend a 
williog hand She wasaloyal friend—true and courage- 
ous. Mer home was open to the homeless and stranger 
and the memory of its cordiality will long linger with 
those who dwelt under its hospitable roof. 

She has foughta good fight, she has finished her 
course, she has kept the faith. 


Father in thy tender kéeping 
Leave we now our loved one sleeping. 
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Spring Humors 


Come to most people and cause many 
troubles,—pimples, boils and other erup- 
tions, besides loss of appetite, that tired 
feeling, fits of biliousness, indigestion 
and headache. 

The sooner one gets rid of them the 
better, and the way to get rid of them 
and to build up the system that has suf- 
fered from them is to take Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and Pills, which form in combi- 
nation the Spring Medicine par excel- 
lence, of unequalled strength in purify- 
ing the blood, as shown by unequalled, 
radical and permanent cures of 


Scrofula Salt Rheum 
Scald Head Boils, Pimples 
All Kinds of Humor Psoriasis 
Blood Poisoning Rheumatism 


Catarrh Dyspepsia, Etc. 


Accept no substitutes for 


Hood's 
Sarsaparilla 
and Pilis 


No substitutes act like them. 
Insist on having Hood’s. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connec with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 

















Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; 
made from various kinds of wood; sound proof and 
air tight; easily operated and lasting. Made also with 
Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old buildings. 
Used in over 5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. 
Mention this paper for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 
JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., 5 West 29th Street, New York 

















PAINE’S SANITARY BEDDING 





Boston leads the world in its fine Bedding. 

Our Bedding Workrooms are the ad- 
miration of _ scores of visitors daily. 
There is nothing like them in the entire 
United States. 


They are as light as day. The polished 
floor is as clean as wax. The walls and ceiling 


are as white as snow. You could eat off the spotless counters. The workmen 
are clothed entirely in clean white duck from head to foot. Nearly the entire 


roof is of glass. 


It is a sunny, well-lighted, airy, thoroughly ventilated workroom. 


In this great room we make our ‘‘ Paine’s Sanitary Bedding.” 
If we could show you our methods of manufacture you would 
understand why we get the most of the Bedding trade of Boston. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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E are the largest carpet house 

in the United States and carry 

a complete line of Church Car- 

pets in Ingrain, Brussels, Velvets, etc., 
of appropriate designs and colorings. 

Special reduced prices quoted to 

religious institutions. We will gladly 


send samples and estimated cost. As 


a guide, state color and quality pre- 
ferred, also approximate number of 
aoe required, and, if possible, enclose 

gram showing measurements and 
Goto of pews and pillars. 

Carpets will be cut, sewn together 
in our workrooms and shipped to the 
church, ready to lay. 

Correspondence and orders will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 

ESTABLISHED 1843 


W.&JS.SLOANE 
884 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 








ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writing 
can be easily made on a 


Lawton Simplex Printer. 
No washing. No wetting paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 30 Vesey Street, New York. 


*? 59 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 











New Hampshire’s Church Census 


The returns were sent to Secretary Anderson 
Feb. 4, * all churches but six having reported, and 
of these four have not much more than a name to 
live. Nine more churches are supplied with minis- 
ters than last year. Of the 186 ministers, 42 are 
without charge. Of those serving churches, an 
i creasing number are stated supplies rather than 
pastors. The loss of church members reported 
ijast year continues; this year it is 276. Yet some 
churches have made additions on confession, as 
Portsmouth 10, Concord First and Keene First 
12 each, Manchester Franklin Street 13, Rindge 14, 
Milford 15, Hollis 17, Claremont 18, Concord South 
20, and Manchester First 32. This, the largest 
church in the state, enrolls 828 members. Prun- 
ing accounts for a part of the falling off, but that 
more is needed is shown by the fact that one 
church acknowledges 101 non-resident members. 
Iufant baptisms have increased by sixteen. Chari- 
ties have also gained about $5,000 and home ex- 
penses by $28,000, which is largely accounted for 
by the new church being erected at Laconia. Lega- 
cies are larger by $2,000 than last year. Sunday 
schools, notwithstanding that the home depart- 
ment has been more generally reported than ever, 
show a falling off of more than four hundred. 

What has become of the 1,300 less families re- 
ported than last year it would be hard to say. 
The shrinkage in the Endeavor Society, 55, is 
smaller than for three years. The average salary 
paid ministers is $772, but this means that quite 
« number receive $600, $500 and even less. In 
five years the valuation of church property has 
increased about $166,000, and invested funds by 
over $135,000, which seems almost incredible. 
Indebtedness is decreased by about $20,000. 

The next session of our State Association, ap- 
pointed at Laconia, will be at Franklin, May 23-25, 
as Laconia’s new church will not™ be ready to 
occupy at that time. Ss. L. G. 





*Received earlier than those from any other 
state. 





But tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 
—M. Arnold. 
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absolutely 
know, 


and you can 


BENSDORP'S 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


requires only 


“y the quantity of . 


They Will Add Years to Your Life 


The Pilgrim Teacher Lesson Pictures will—and they will do it by making it easy to 


hold the attention of the class. 


You save more in wear and tear than you spend in money, 
for the whole set of twelve and a map only costs ten cents! 
about them. He has used them. 


“The Pilgrim Teacher Lesson Pictures I consider the best in the market. 


But let Mr. Raine tell you 


Well-chosen 


subjects, that really illustrate, careful printing on fine cards, convenient size, and the ex- 
cellent explanatory note with each make this series ten times as valuable as any of the 
“penny pictures’ for Sunday-school use.” 


Gnas Mare Rane 


They Will Add Power to Your Teaching 


So small a thing as this set of pictures often makes the difference between success 


and failure. 


Scholars must be interested before they can be won. 


These photographs of 


the actual places where our Lord lived and worked bring the lesson home as nothing else does. 


“The Pilgrim Teacher Lesson Pictures ? 


Of course I want. them. 


Why weren't they 


thought of years before? Who does not know that if you can hold the eye, the ear will 


give attention ? 


With eye-gate and ear-gate open, the mind and heart surrender to ideas. 


The pictures solve many a problem of fact, interest, attention and education. Two 


teachers for one class! 


What are the Pilgrim Teacher Lesson Pictures? 


Think of it! A picture and a person both preaching!” 


The finest educational series of photographs 


of people and places in the Holy Land, and interesting things of all sorts to illustrate the International 
Sunday School Lessons, that have ever been published. You can’t afford to economize when such 


pictures as these are concerned. 


They mean too much—and with each set goes a fine outline map. 


The Pilgrim Teacher and the pictures for the rest of the year for fifty cents to a new subscriber. 





The Pilgrim Press publishes them at Boston and Chicago. 


The Cost--Only 10 Cents a Quarter 
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Religious Notices 


Religvous and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published uncer this heading at ten cents a line. 


A HALF-HOUR SERVICE OF EVENING PRAYER, with 
organ music, is held each week day, except Saturday, 
at 4.30 Pp. M., in the Central Congregational Church, 
corner Newbury and Berkeley Streets, Boston. A gen- 
eral invitation to these services is geen Kapa he 
church is open from two to five o’clock, except on 
Saturdays. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
§8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; nen pn temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
Liye boat the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 

t. 








e nat. 

Jontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

ev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
W. HALL Ropes Treasurer. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER ASSEMBLY —The fourth 
annual! meeting of the Congregational Summer Assem- 
bly will be held in Frankfort, Mich , Aug 2-23, 1905. 
The a will have the following divisions: 

1. Conference on “ The Social Mission of Christian- 
ity,” Aug. 2-7, conducted by Dr. H. C. Herring of 
Omaha, President of the Assembly. Other speakers 
will be: Dr. Washington Gladden, Pres. Joseph H. 
George, Miss Mary E. McDowell, Dr. R. J. Bennett 
and, it is hoped, Prof. Graham Taylor of Chicago. 

2. School of Inductive Bible Study, Aug. 8-18, on 
“The Acts of the Apostles,” condueted by Prof. Ed- 
ward I. Bosworth of Oberlin. The morning Bible 
studies will be followed by lectures on “Ohi Life 
and Culture,” by Pres. E. C. Lancaster of Olivet, and 
on “Psychology’s Hints for Life,” by Pres. Henry C. 
King of Oberlin. 

3. Evangelistic Conference Aug. 19-23, conducted by 
a member of the National Evangelistic Committee. It 
is expected that Dr. Hillis and Dr. Dawson will address 
this conference. Other speakers will be: Dr. C. A. 
Vincent, Dr. J. R. Nichols, Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen, 
Rev. William Ewing, Rev. Howard Murray Jones and 
Rev. Henry Stauffer. 

4. Evening Lectures and Entertainments, Sermons 
and Addresses will be given during the Assembly by 
the above speakers and the following: Dr. Frank New- 
hall White, Dr. W. F. McMillen, Pres. J. Edward Kir- 
bye, Dr. Sydney Strong, Dr. James M. Campbell and 
others 

5. Athletics and Recreation will be under the direc- 
tion of Rev. E. A. King of Sandusky,O. Every after- 
noon and all of Saturdays will be devoted to outdoor 
life, pleasure and recreation. 

Frankfort is on the northeast shore of Lake Michi- 

an,in the midst of hills and valleys and lévely inland 
akes. The whole region is conducive to health and 
enjoyment, and no more fitting place could be found. 

here are excellent boarding houses and hotels, one 
of them among the finest in the state. Expenses, in- 
cluding admission, need not be more than one dollar 
per dav, or even less, but accommodations may be had 
as good as desired. Railroad and boat rates will be 
_ same as to other resorts, about one-half the usual 
are. 

For programs and full information upon any point 
address, 

Rev. J. H. HULL, Manager, Frankfort, Mich. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Open Positions, Bookkeeper, $20. Stenographer, 
18. Manager, 830. Clerical, $15. Technical, $25. 
Write for list openings and plan. Business Opportunity 
Co., 1 Union Square, New York. r 
Wanted. A good plumber with some knowledge of 
hot water heating. Reliable and trustworthy man 
wanted, total abstainer and non-tobacco user prefer- 
gole Address at once, O. H. Northrop, East Hawpton, 





House to Let. Twelve rooms and office (or store) 
first floor. Every modern convenience, specially desir- 
able for physician or lodging house. Close to tunnel 
entrance, East Boston. Apply to A. P. Fisher, 10 Mav- 
erick Square, East Boston. 





Tell Us what position you want and we will tell yeu 
how to find it. vrositions paying $1,000— $5,000 now 
open a ee Salesmen, Executive, Clerical and 

echnical men. Offices in 12 cities. Hapgoods, Suite 
511, 309 Broadway, New York. ” 





Domeies in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Wanted, a few gentlemen and ladies to 
complete a party for four weeks’ trip in July and August. 
Inexpensive. For particulars address Rev. Robert C. 
Bryant, 517 N. Court Street, Rockford, Il. 





To Kent, in the Berksbires, a furnished, eight- 
roomed cottage, pleasantly situated in Sheffield, Mass., 
midway between the villages of Sheffield and Great 
Barrington. Terms. fifty dollars per month in advance. 
aes particulars address Miss Louise Boardman, Middle- 

eld, Ct. 


Wanted, a wide-awake Congregational minister for 
> church in eastern New York. Must be a married man. 
Salary $600 (six hundred) with free rental of parsonage. 
Fe Na eer experience and references, James F. 

mith, Clerk of Congregational Church, South H 
Washington Co., N. Y. : — 





Highland Hall, a homelike sanatorium for a lim- 
ited number of patients, located in a healthful and 
attractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nursing and 
vs a. — ay cuisine. House warm, 

unny and well equipped. Addyess S. L. Eaton .D. 
Newton Highlands, Mass. . gies 


Congregational Clergyman, pastor of Minne- 
sota church, desires to transfer to New Jersey, Con- 
necticut or Massachusetts pastorate. Will reply to 
pulpit committees, or to clergymen who are pastors of 
churches equaling his own who desire to come West. 
Young man; twelve successful years in ministry (eight 
of them in West); unquestionea record: best refer- 
ped Mg hn A and aay training. Address 

y. Mr. Nomdeplume 0c bs) B 
iusaoegolia, ee ’ hurch Street, Southeast, 








ee all kinds of Church and Sunday Schoo) 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Besten or Chicago. 





The Work of the Secretary of 


Systematic Beneficence 


Rev. Charles A. Northrop completed with the 
month of February one year’s work as secretary 
for systematic beneficence under the auspices and 
direction of the advisory committee constituted 
by the advice of the National Council and com- 
posed of nine men representing the six missionary 
societies of the Congregational churches. Mr. 
Northrop began his work as a comparative stran- 
ger and entered an untried field of labor. He has 
evidently been a busy man for the past year. He 
has written some five hundred letters, has pub- 
lished several magazine and newspaper articles 
and has distributed some ten thousand pamphlets 
and leafiets on the subject of systematic giving. 
He has delivered eighty-three addresses, forty-five 
of them before churches and thirty-eight before 
conferences local, state and national. This has 
been an average of two a week for the usual work- 
ing year. He has found an open door, and has in- 
troduced himself favorably and has presented the 
cause of systematic giving forcefully. Already 
fruit is appearing in the study and the practice of 
systematic giving. The advisory committee has 
engaged Mr. Northrop for the ensuing year, his 
salary beiag provided without expense to the so- 
cieties, which are asked to provide for his incidental 
expenses amounting to a few hundred dollars. 
The members of the committee do not feel it nec- 
essary to introduce Mr. Northrop again but they 
do wish to commend his work to the Congrega- 
tional churches of the country. 

SAMUEL B. CAPEN, Chairman, 
WILLIAM W. MCLANE, Secretary. 











Investments Solicited 5 % oo 


upon which we will pay 





UR patrons participate in 


Assets O the earnings of a non-spec- 


$1,700,000 ulative business, established 
over 11 years, operating in 

Surplus and Profits high grade New York real es- 
$160,000 tate securities. Under super- 


vision of New York Banking 
Department, 5% per annum 
paid on your money every day 
left in our care. Withdraw at 
will—no loss of earnings. 
We will gladly send you full 
particulars upon request. 
Ask for Booklet B. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1133-1135 Broadway, New Yor, 


0/ and 
hp Safety 


If your money is earning only 3%, you 
can increase its earning power two- 
thirds by investing it with the Calvert 


























Mortgage and Deposit Co. 
Your principal is absolutely safe, inter- 
est is computed at the rate of 5%, com- 


pounded semi-annually. You can 
withdraw all or any part at pleasure, 


For full particulars of the safest form 
of investment write for our 


Booklet mailed free. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE AND DEPOSIT CoO., 
Dept. G Calvert Building, Baltimore. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, ston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIRTY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St.,New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. 





tary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Eastern 
sentative. Room 306 Congregational House, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missionsin the 
United states, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Indiansand Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOIBTY. 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D D., Secretary; Rev. 

Secretary Emeritus; Charles k. 

East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Washington St., Chicago, lll.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
tio House, Boston, s; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 

.M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 

es. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612,613 Congregational House, Bos 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SocIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Seeretary and Treasurer. 

tionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missio es, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to newand needy schools gratuitously, orat reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this ey 
are wholly — oY appropriations from the Busi- 
ness Departmen All contributions from churehes, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission. 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field re and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh, is New England Superintendent for 


this de ent. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

ublishes The Conqresationalict and Christian World, the 
Pligrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school pa 
pers, books for Sunday school and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as ite 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary been head to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
e Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
rom churches, individuals and by ag a President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary v. Wm. A. Rice. 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St., N. Y.; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct, 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secre , Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 








Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; v. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tien, offers its services to churches gene | pastors oF 

uipit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room 610. Bo regational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secre ; 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan. 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 





INVESTORS :— 


EATTLE LOANS from 5% to 67 net 


The safest and most profitable field for investment. 
Choice loans on income business and residence property 
negotiated for non-resident investors. 

Seattle is destined to be a great commercial and 
manufacturing city and has the best harbor on the Pa- 
cific Coast, and realty values are advancing rapidly. 
Highest local and Eastern references given. 
Correspondence solicited. 

OHN Cc. POWELL, 
Real Estate, Mortgage Loans and Investments, 
511 Bailey Building, Seattle, Washington. 


Southern Timberlands 


Make a Safe and 


Highly Profitable Investment 


Examinations and direct purchases made for clients 
by party with extensive first-hand knowledge. Address 


TIMBERLAND, P. 0. Box 502, Raleigh, N. C. 








and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Ch and sunday School in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C _E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 





Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congre 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 8s 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; ss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville st., Roxbury. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE S8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


“Study the Selling End” 


A few years ago Mr. E. P. Powell, address- 
ing a large meeting of grangers, laid the em- 
phasis of his address upon a single point, 
**Study the selling end.” Visit the markets 
in the cities. Make note of the varieties of 
apples and other fruits that are in demand 
and quick selling. Observe what style of box, 
crate, or basket the buyer is partial to. Learn 
in the market all you can as to the consumers’ 
wants and fancies. Then go to your farm and 
raise the varieties and qualities wanted at the 
selling end, and put them up in a fashion to 
meet the fancy of the purchaser. 

When Dr. Hillis at the Tremont Temple 
meeting of the Congregational Club said, 
** Another mistake is that we preachers have 
become fond of presenting subjects that in- 
terest us, instead of studying the people and 
seeing what they need,’”’ he was simply com- 
mending a sound maxim of commercial life 
to the calling of the ministry. Cc. P.O. 


Good Music out of Place 


Mr. Dawson’s Sunday morning efforts in 
Boston and vicinity have been in no small 
measure nentralized by ambitious and un- 
sympathetic choir leaders. There have been 
marked cases where such persons have 
planned for extra and ambitious music, ap- 
parently for no other purpose than to adver- 
tise themselves and their musical skill be- 
fore the unusually large audiences they knew 
would come to hear Mr. Dawson. They have 
almost worn out in advance audiences assem- 
bled to hear the famous preacher and taken 
by force time that rightfully belonged to him. 

So long as the musical part of our church 
service is considered a performance instead 
of worship, and so long as these conditions 
are tolerated by those who are responsible 
for the orderly conduct of the church, we 
must expect little spiritual growth. We all 
like good music, but when the musical part 
of our religious worship becomes an individ- 
ual exhibit and the real purpose of the assem- 








IT’S FOOD 


That Restores aud Makes Health 
Possible. 





There are stomach specialists as well as eye 
and ear and other specialists. 

One of these told a young lady of New 
Brunswick, N. J., to quit medicines and eat 
Grape-Nuts. She says: 

“* For about 12 months I suffered severely 
with gastritis. I was unable to retain much 
of anything on my stomach, and consequently 
was compelled to give up my occupation. I 
took quantities of medicine, and had an idea 
I ‘was dieting, but I continued to suffer, and 
soon lost 15 pounds in weight. I was de- 
pressed in spirits and lost interest in every- 
thing generally. My mind was so affected 
that it was impossible to become interested 
in even the lightest reading matter. 

‘* After suffering for months I decided to 
go to a stomach specialist. He put me on 
Grape-Nuts and my health began to improve 
immediately. It was the keynote of a new life. 
I found that I had been eating too much 
starchy food which I did not digest, and that 
the cereals which I had tried had been too 
heavy. I soon proved that it is not the quan- 
tity of food that one eats, but the quality. 

“In a few weeks I was able to go back to 
my old business of doing clerical work. I 
have continued to eat Grape-Nuts for both 
the morning and evening meal. I wake in 
the morning with a clear mind and feel rested. 
I regained my lost weight in a short time. I 
am well and happy again and owe it to Grape- 
Nuts.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the little book, 
*“‘The Road to Wellville.” 
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bling ourselves together upon the Sabbath is 
made to wait upon an ambitious musical pro- 
gram, it is evident that we need a revival. 

A WORSHIPER. 


Inappropriate Music 


Dr. Hume’s article on Some Hindrances to 
the Spirit’s Work, in your issue of March 4, 
contains sound remarks on the obstructive 
attitude of some choirs. I have had a flagrant 
illustration of it in my own church within a 
few weeks. We havea precentor (not a choir) 
who sings a solo at each service. It is my 
habit to select beforehand from a list of his 
repertory which he has funished me what I 
wish him to sing. I was unable to do it on 
one occasion lately, so that the choice was 
left entirely to him. And this is what he 
sang: Until God’s Day, by Dudley Buck. 

A little while to walk with you, my own, 
Only a little way; 

Then one of us must weep—and walk alone, - 
Until God’s day. 


A little while! It is so sweet to live 
Together. that I know 

Life would not have one withered rose to give, 
If one of us should go. 


And if these lips should ever learn to smile, 
With your heart far from mine, 

*T would be for joy, that in a little while 
They would be kissed by thine. 


ON GUARD. 


College Men in the Revival 


No watchers in the night ask more eagerly 
as to a possible morning, than those whose 
work lies in college communities and among 
thinking young men. One suspects, however, 
that if the coming spiritual renaissance is to 
stir college young men, it will have to exhibit a 
characteristic rarely mentioned in current dis- 
cussion. Unless the new evangelism sounds 
an unmistakably heroic note to the intellect, 
it will not reach the educated classes. Sev- 
eral decades ago religion was afraid to walk 
toward truth hand in hand with science. To- 
day she is braver, but the world has not dis- 
covered the fact. This is largely the fault of 
us ministers. We have disastrously over- 
workei an excellent thing, namely, the policy 
of cautious silence. Privately we have sweet- 
ened, spiritualized, modernized our thought 
of God and man, but we have not ventured to 
do it publicly. In our fearfulness of alarm- 
ing the saints by preaching a “ new gospel”’ 
we have forfeited the confidence of the non- 
saints in any gospel that we preach. The in- 
tellectual chasm (now well-nigh canonized as 
a professional habit) between the minister’s 
study-table and his pulpit, between what he 
really believes, for example, about the Bible 
and what he allows himself to preach about 
the Bible, explains not a little of the alarm- 
ing lukewarmness of cultured Christians. If 
the minister treats them as immature chil- 
dren hardly to be trusted with the truth, 
what wonder if they esteem him a childish 
old man who has not yet grasped the truth? 

The evangelism needed for today, therefore, 
is not the evangelism of evasion. Thinking 
people will not respond to a message that 
says: ‘‘ Never mind your intellect! Pat it to 
sleep if it asks questions! Only give to God 
your heart!’” They believe that Christ should 
rule their intellects as well as their hearts; 
and if heis to rule the intellect, he must first 
have made a successful appeal to it. The 
gospel of the cross can be proclaimed as posi- 
tively and eloquently in rational terms as in 
irrational terms—it was so proclaimed by 
Drummond and Brooks. And when a prophet 
whose lips have been touched with the fervor 
of deep personal experience shall hold up 
Jesus Christ as the breathing picture of God’s 
heart, a reasonable Redeemer, to that prophet 
and to that kind of prophecy the learned will 
join the common people in listening gladly. 
Then, and not till then, will come the spir- 
itual renaissance that will claim larger num- 
bers of college men for Christianity. 

Brunswick, Me. HERBERT A. JUMP. 
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Old Blue Willow 


We would once more remind the 
lovers of this standard pattern of crock- 
ery that we have this ware always in 
stock in full variety—Ridgway’s best 
make. 

Old Blue Canton 
China. 

Blue Onion China—both the Royal 
Dresden (with crossed swords) and 
the Meissen brand—also the Ridg- 
way’s English crockery imitation. 

Copeland’s Spode’s Tower. 

Grindley’s Ashburton. 

Royal Worcester Lace Border. 

Wedgwood’s Chinese. 

Ridgway’s Dundee. 

Meakin’s Holland (in Copenhagen 
style). 

The above all stock patterns in dark 
blue, and sold by the piece or set. 

Also odd sets in blue from Cauldon, 
Mintons, Worcester, Ridgways and 
Wedgwood. 

Bedroom Sets from lowest price 
upward in great variety. 

Glassware in all grades. 

Lamps and lamp fittings. 


and Nankin 


All prices in plain figures, and 
guaranteed as low as the low- 
est for equal values. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


(SEVEN FLOORS) 


120 FRANKLIN Cor. Federal Sts 


Street cars marked “ Federal Street” may be taken 
from either railway station to the door. 








ANOTHER BARGAIN 


Recollections of a Missionary 
in the Great West 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
Published by Scribners at $1.25 
Our special price, 50 cts. postpaid 
Graphic pictures of life among rough frontiers- 
men, cowboys, ete. Written from personal experi- 
ences in an interesting and charming way. 
A suggestive book for missionaries to read. 
An inspiring book for anybody to read. 
A capital addition to the Sunday school or public 
library. 
A limited number only at this special price 
50 cts. net {720% tmer price} 50 Cts. net 


poston Che Pilgrim Press cacaco 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDwarps & Son 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


A QUICK CURE 
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New York Styles 
worm wore $6 to S25 
Catalogue, Samples and Simple 


Measurement Directions Sent FREE 


This season shows many ft a ne 
unusual changes in style, 























and never have more at- 

tractive fabrics been | 

offezed j } 
Our Fashion Book shows | | 
158 of the latest Sprin 

and Summer styles, anc 

our stock of over §00 

fabrics includes all the 


newest weaves and colors. 

Every woman who 
desires to know what 
will be worn in New 
York this season should 
send for our Catalogue 
and Samples. 


} 
' 
| 
', 
We not only make per- i 
fect-fitting garments from | 
measurements sent us by 
mail, but we make them 
in the latest fashion, of 
the best materials, and at 
prices within your reach. } 
It is because we look 
carefully after the little ' 
details in making gar- } 
ments, that we have sat- | 
istied over 250,000 ' 
discerning women, who 


have become our 
regular patrons. 

Rememember, 
we guarantee to 
fit you; if we fail 
to do so, we re- 
fund your money. 


Tailor-made Suits . $7.50 to $25 


69 Designs—300 fabrics. 
Shirt-waist Suits . . $6.00 to $20 
30 Designs—200 fabrics. 


- $12.00 to $25 


33 Designs - 40 fabrics. 


Separate Skirts. . . $3.50 to $12 
40 Designs—250 fabrics. 


Rain Coats . $9.75 to $18 


12 Designs—? 30 fabrics. 


Long Driving Coats . $7.50 to $18 


12 Designs—100 fabrics. 


Jackets . .... . $5.75 to$15 


22 Designs—50 fabrics. 


Silk Coats. . . . . $10.00 to $20 


10 Designs—40 fabrics. 


Silk Costumes .. 


We prepay Express Charges to any part of United States. 


We Send Free to any part of the 
United States our 
Spring and Summer Catalogue showing 
the latest New York Fashions, a large assort- 
ment of Samples of the Newest Mate- 
rials, and simple directions for taking meas- 
urements correctly. Write for them today. 
Mention colors desired and whether you wish 
samples for a tailor-made suit, silk costume, 
shirt-waist suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est.17 yrs. 























Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works }.6> kone Gree woas. 


K- 
Hastincs Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


BELLS. 


Sigel Altes Gam and School Bells. 
The » Cc. 8. BELL CoO., Hills Eo o 


S FOR CHURCHES, ScHoots 


CHIMES AND 
BEST COPPER and TIN ONLY 


THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO 
Props, BUCKEYE BELL FDY 
CATALOG FREE. CINCINNATI, 0. 


 MEREELY £00, E BELLS 


tent Bell Foundry | A i 
_Only neg Mea nipped Bell Toned Belts Made. 


Established 1837. 





Things To Be Considered at 
Congregational Associations 


A general purpose was manifested in 
Congregational assemblies last year to 
give attention to measures for promoting 
the growth, consolidation and enlarge- 
ment of our denomination. One of the 
papers offering practical suggestions to 
this end was read by Rev. W. R. Camp 
bell of Boston before the Massachusetts 
General Association, from which we ex- 
tract a few sentences: 


“The foreign service undertaken by our 
churches needs particular and constant super- 
vising.” The reference is to local churches 
of foreigners in the state receiving missionary 
aid. ‘*Untila church has shown its ability to 
handle its affairs wisely, there should be finan- 
cial direction as well as assistance.” 

** Societies move too slowly. You need some 
men with bishops’ hearts without their bands 
who shall carry the causes of the kingdom of 
God to consummation and make quick con- 
nections.’’ 

‘* We have no business to let a church, call- 
ing itself Congregational, go on making a 
spectacle of itself, under the pretext of free- 
dom, and not do all we can by moral and 
brotherly pressure to compel them to behave.”’ 

** It is only men who have sucked the salary 
and influence out of Congregationalism and 
then spurned it who insist on such humiliation 
of our order.”” | 

‘““A man may be as much under obligation 
to get out of a directory of a benevolent so- 
ciety if he finds his views not in harmony 
with Congregational ideals of polity and re- 
sponsibility as he may be to leave a Church 
for heresy of belief.” 

“* Conserving the property and gifts of Con- 
gregationalists is another line which demands 
co-operative spirit and special emphasis. Our 
losses have been enormous in churches and 
schools and institutions because no provisions 
have been made for securing to our denomi- 
nation the reversionary interests.” 

“‘Institutions which have been handed over 
to Presbyterians are at our doors begging for 
aid, whose funds, largely raised by Congrega- 
tional givers, are being paid out in large sal- 
aries to alien presidents.’’ 

** The question of annuities or full stipends 
for nominal services of partially retired offi- 
cers is one on which the denominat‘on as a 
whole has a right to express itself.’ 

** Worthy societies are sorely in want of re- 
sources. Many men and churches are prac- 
tically inaugurating a boycott, withholding 
their offerings while the sufferers are the 
faithful missionaries and their wives, teach- 
ers, and worse still, the multitude of hungry 
strangers. These societies and the welfare 
of our frontier legislation are too sacred to 
allow the operation of so brutal a method as a 
corrective for dissatisfaction.’”’ 

“Partly through purpose, and under the 
guidance of the sturdy chiefs of independency, 
and partly through disuse and neglect, we 
have failed to profit as a denomination by ex- 
perience and training of our popular assem- 
blies.’’ 

“*T think few persons among us are con- 
scious how far our splendid assemblies come 
short of the opportunities of usefulness to 
our denomination because of this attitude of 
expecting nothing but a congress of oratory 
and fake resolutions. Our councils, as well 
as the annual meetings of our societies, are 
capable of magnificent service in the kingdom 
of Christ, once let in the idea of consecrated 
business in place of spectacular eloquence.” 


This paper, of which a few fragments 
have been taken, is printed in the Min- 
utes of the last General Association of 
Massachusetts and will be a subject of 
discussion at the meeting in May at 
Lowell. 
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ture suits ioasies Schoo Furniture Works 
Furniture ¢ Washington St. & Wabash Av., Chicago 








COUGHS, SORE. THROAT, HOARSE. 
NESS effectively relieved. 
Sold in boxes only, Avoid imitations. 
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Fac-Simile 
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An Ideal Vacation 


The perfect climate and 
wonderful natural attractions 
of Jamaica offer a most tempt- 
ing and easy escape from the 
discomforts of a Northern 
Winter. 

For a vacation of restful 
enjoyment there is no spot 
that quite equals “The Gem 
of the West Indies.” 

The four days’ sea-trip is 
made on new vessels that 
afford the traveler every com- 
fort and luxury. 


UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY’S 
Steel Twin-Screw U. S. Mail 
Steamships 

Admiral Dewey Admiral Schley 
Admiral Sampson Admiral Farragut 


Sail weekly from Boston and Phila- 
delphia. “New American built 
Steamshi BUCKMAN and 
WATSON weekly from Baltimore. 


Round Trip ii inclading | One Way 
$75 Stateroom § $40 


Weekly sailings from New Orleans 
to Colon, Republic of Panama, 
Limon, Costa Rica, and ports in 
Central and South America. 





“A Happy Monthin Jamaica” 
is the ttle of a beautiful book 
we will send you free of cost, to- 
gether with our monthly paper, 
The Golden Carribbean.” 











United Fruit Company, 


Long Wharf, Boston. 

5 North Wharves, ‘Philadelphia. 
Hughes & Henry Sts., Baltimore. 
$21 Charles St., New Orleans. 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 

Thomas Cook & Son. ’ 
New York and principal cities. 




















Winter Vacation Trips 


JAMAICA 


The Gem of the West Indies 
REGULAR WEEKLY SAILINGS 
by the steamers of the 
ATLAS LINE SERVICE 
To JAMAICA, COLOMBIA, COSTA 


RICA, AND NICARAGUA; ALSO TO 
HAYTI. To Jamaica, $40: round 
trip, $75. Twenty-Three Day Cruise, 
$133, For particulars pear 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
Broad 








Select long tours. Small par- 

Fl) ties. Choice of routes. Personal 
escort. Apply at once. 

Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown K, Mass. 
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“New Marietta” 


At the recent celebration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Marietta Alumni Club of Cincinnati, 
President Perry and Treasurer Mills brought three 
announcements of good fortune. 

1. The Fayerweather estate, which between 
1891-99 netted the college $153,773, clearing it 
of debt for the first time in its history in 1899, 
is now relieved of litigation, and yields Marietta 
possibly $15,000 more. 

2. Mr. Andrew Carnegie gives $40,000 for a new 
library, provided as much more is spent in new 
buildings and in remodeling the old. This money 
isassured. Chicago architects have already mapped 
out a new and splendidly adorned campus. The 
new library, a new dormitory and a central heating 
plant are to be immediately built and Memorial 
Hall is to be reconstructed. It is expected that a 
college chapel will follow. 

3. In January Mr. Charles G. Slack presented 
the college with his collection of historical docu- 
ments and prints, which is probably unequaled in 
the world in its own field. The donor adds his 
collection of minerals and Indian relics, with $500 
to help install them. Conditions will be met by the 
construction of special quarters in the fireproof 
library building. 

Plans are already being made for the diamond 
jubilee of the college in 1910. The seventieth an- 
niversary occurs this year. Since President Perry’s 
inauguration, four years ago, the hold of the college 
on its constituency and extensive field has steadily 
increased. The developments of the coming year 
will warrant the title, “ New Marietta,” which is 
already on the lips of trustees and graduates. 

D. M. P. 


The Special Call Fund 


Last year we established a small fund for cases 
not properly falling under the Home Missionary 
Fund, yet which seemed to us to be “ special calls.” 
Through its aid several of our missionary schools, 
colleges and training schools, a prison library, shut- 
ins, and ministers who have grown old in the serv- 
ice have been helped and encouraged by the weekly 
visits of The Congregationalist. We have received 
requests from many of them for a continuance of 
the subscription during the coming year; and there 
are more by whom the pap: r would be appreciated, 
but our small fund is exhausted. Shall we not give 
these ‘‘ Special Calls’’ another year of enjoyment? 
We will make the same offer which we do for the 
Home Missionary Fund, contributing part of the 
cost ourselves, and sending the paper a year for 
each $1 50 received. 

Here are a few of the appreciative comments: 





Sabbath would not be as happy a day without the 
paper, and I am sure I am a better worker because of it. 
incoln Normal School, Marion, Ala. ' 





We shall prize it m»re than ever. I am a “ shut-in” 
from rheumatism. Your paper is my minister, and a 
friend wh» leads me to world-wide views. It is always 
apres Day when my paper comes. 

-_—, it. 3 ——. 

The “ongreaationalist has been very helpful indeed for 
hundreds of our boys. 

Scandinavian Sailors’ and Immigrants’ Home, 
East Boston, Mass. 


I certainly prize it beyond any other publication that 
I am taking. Our conditions as to salary are so narrow 
that we cannct obtain the books and papers that we 
want and need. 
—— College, Wn. 





Soine of our relizious papers are not read at all, or 
at least very little. But for reasons which are apparent 
to any reader, The Congregationalist is read and read 


ma. 
. M. C. A., Mexico City, Mexico. 





Gipsy Smith defines the work of an evan- 
gelist as “‘ bringing to a focus what a man 
already feels.”” Beyond the evangelist’s 
sphere, a great amount of Christian work is 
required without which he would not. be 
needed. 








Mother’s Milk 
alone, as a food for babies, excells in safety, nutri- 
ment and convenience Borden's Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk Its use for infant feeding is con- 
stantly increasing, as both physicians and mothers 
find it ix ju-t what the infaut needs fur health and 
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There's One Range 
That's Always Good 


Glenwood 
“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Leading dealers sell them everywhere 
as the standard range. 

















California 


ROUND 62° TRIP 


From Chicago daily, April 10 to 14, via the 
Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western 
Line. Choice of routes, best of train service, 
liberal return limits. The fast through daily 
service of the electric-lighted 


OVERLAND LIMITED 


makes it Bagge to traverse the breadth of the continent in amplest 
surroundings of comfort in less than three days. The train 
leaves Chicago and San Francisco every day the whole year 


round = s- The Best of Everything. 


Two trains a day Chicago to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Port 
land, over the only double-track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri River. 

If you want to know something further about 
California, her outdoor sports, climate, hotels, 
etc., send 4 cents for copy of California 
folder W. 8. KNISKERN, 

Pass'r Traffic Mgr. C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 
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normal increa e in weight. | 


YOSEMITE 











The Wonderland of California 


ON LINE OF THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


inquire 170 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


VALLEY 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


3AILEY, ARTHUR W., Geddes Ch., Syracuse, N. Y., 
accepts call to First Ch., Keene, N. H. 

BONNICKSEN, HANs M., to remain indefinitely at 
Rosemond, Ill. 

Dyortr, LUTHER R, United Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to First M. P. Ch., Pittsburg, Pa. Declines. 

HAWKES, GEO. B., Canton, 8. D., adds Beloit, Io., 
to his field. 

IRELAND, Wo. F., W. Groton, N. Y., to Elburn, 
Ill. Declines. 

KENT, LAURANCE G.,, Le Mars, Io., to Batavia, II. 
Accepts. 

MARSH, GEO. L., Valley Junction, Io., to Alden. 
Accepts, 

MENTE, G. R. (U 
Accepts. 

MILLER, HENRY G., Vernal, U., to Randolph, N. Y. 

SiLcox, JOHN B., Lansing, Mich., accepts call to 
Bond St. Ch., Toronto, to begin May 1. 

Tracy, IsAAc B., Cumberland, Wis., to Hayward. 
Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, D. THos., Huntsburg, O., to Second 
Ch., Blossburg, Pa. Accepts. - 


. B.), Jennings, La., to Welsh. 


Resignations 
BAILEY, ARTHUR W., Geddes Ch., Syracuse, N. Y. 
KENT, LAURANCE G., Le Mars, Io. 
MARSH, GEO. L , Valley Junction, Io. 
SHEAR, A. LINCOLN, Calumet, Mich. 
TREFZ, EDWARD F., First Ch., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Stated Supplies 
FRASER, JOHN G., Cleveland, O., at Huntsburg. 
Personals 

CLARKE, CLEMENT G., on leaving Plainville, Ct., 
for his new charge in Minneapolis, was tendered 
a farewell reception, which was largely attended, 
not only by members of the church and com- 
munity, but by delegations from Bristol and New 
Britain. Mr. and Mrs. Clarke received many 
tokens of friendship. 

GREENE, DR. JOHN M., pastor emeritus of Eliot 
Ch., Lowell, Mass., celebrated his 75th birthday 
March 13, receiving the congratulations of his 
many friends in the church vestry. Since his re- 
tirement he has supplied in several Lowell 
churches. 

HUME, Dr. Rob’t, was given a reception, March 16, 
by the Men’s Club of United Ch. of New Haven, 
Ct., at which he made the 203d address in his 
10 months’ vacation—a most enlightening one on 
the relations between Orient and Occident under 
Christian interpretation. Dr. Hume and his fam- 
ily are members of this church, which cares for 
the theological seminary at Ahmednagar. 


Local Revival Interest 


SALEM, MASS., Crombie Street, Dr. A. A. Berle. 
More than 200 persons, over half of them men, 
attended the first Friday evening lecture on The 
Claims of Jesus Christ. The united service of 
Crombie Street and South Churches reached the 
high water mark of 500 last Sunday morning. 
The evening attendance, about balfas large, is over 
half men. These Lenten Lectures are finely led 
in singing by an efficient young people’s chorus 
with three violins accompanying the organ. 

TOLEDO, O., Birmingham, Rev. W. A. Leary, has 
had @ gracious revival and ingathering. Three 
years ago it had 29 members. Eighteen acces- 
sions at the March communion make the total 
membership 100. Of 14 uniting on confession 





NO SUBSTITUTE 
has yet been found for cod 
liver oil. There are so-called 
extracts, wines and cordials of 
cod liver oil that are said to 
contain the active principles 
but not the oil itself. This is 
absurd on its face. You might 
as well extract the active prin- 
ciples of wheat and make 
The best 
form of cod liver oil, that can 
be digested and assimilated 
most easily, is Scott’s Emul- 
sion. 


bread with them. 


_ We'll send you a sample free. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York, 
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1lZare men over 20. This growth is largely due 
to the pastor’s faithful, patient work under diffi- 
cult conditions. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


ELMORE, MINN., — March, 42 members. 


Material Gain 


CANTON, MASs., Rev. A. P. Manwell. Extensive 
improvements completed at cost of $2,000. Ves- 
try remodeled, two parlors and pastor’s room 
constructed, the latter tastefully furnished with 
rug, desk and chairs. Cellar excavated and 
steam heating plant installed. 

DAYTON, Wyo.—Parsonage built under the lead of 
the pastor, S. Abbie Chapin, who has related the 
experience in an entertaining story. 

HUNTINGTON, MASS., Second (Village), Rev. J. W. 
Ballantine. Chapel renovated and tastefully re- 
decorated, roof slated, new electric lights in 
stalled. 

NEw CASTLE, N. H., Rev. E. C. Ewing. $5,000 
parsonage completed. It has a mortgage of 
$2,600, which the people are bravely endeavor- 
ing to carry. 

WICHITA, KAN., Plymouth. $4,000 two-manual 
Estey organ, with 1,085 pipes, stop manual and 
erescendo and diminuendo pedals. Dedicated 
with two special musical services. 


Suggestive Features and Methods 


MAYNARD, MAss., Rev. E. F. Hunt, added 24 
members, March 5. Men’s Fraternal League or- 
ganized recently, with 53 charter members, pro- 
vides for social and intellectual fellowship, with 
benefits for its members in sickness or financial 
distress and for their families if they die. 

SPENCER, MAss.—Vested choir of 30 voices. An- 
other helpful innovation is the pictorial missionary 
bulletin board placed in the vestibule, on which 
the former pastor’s wife, Mrs. C. J. Hawkins, 
wrote each Sunday the latest news from the field, 
illustrated with pictures. Young Women’s Mission 
Club conducted a successful Japanese Social at the 
parsonage, under the direction of the pastor’s wife. 
The parsonage was skillfully transformed into an 
oriental dwelling, and the young people came in 
Japanese costume. A Japanese garden in cherry 
blossom time was one novelty and incense was 
burned to give the ‘true oriental odor.” Mem- 
bers of the club personated different missionaries 
and spoke of their work. Japanese songs were 
sung and Japanese etiquette and customs were 
explained and imitated by the company. Guests 
were seated on the floor on cushions and mats. 
Refreshments were served at little tables, and the 
affair was a clever demonstration of life and mis- 
sion work in the Sunrise Kingdom. A missionary 
circulating library has been placed in the church 
vestibule by Mrs. Hawkins, as well as a table 
containing a missionary exhibit collected by her. 
The covers of the scrap-books are in water colors. 
They contain a vast amount of missionary intelli- 
gence. These are circulated among the families 
in the parish and much enjoyed. Mrs. Hawkins’s 
fine missionary exhibit at the meeting of the 
American Board at Grinnell received honorable 
mention. She has over 2,000 mounted missionary 
pictures. A union Bible class is held every week, 
at which members of the Baptist, Methodist and 
Universalist churches unite with members of this 
Sunday school in a study of the Life of Christ. 


Anniversaries 


BOSTON, MAss , Shawmut—Sixth of the pastorate 
of Dr. W. T. McElveen; celebrated with social 
gathering after midweek meeting, March 17, and 
gift of several hundred dollars March 19 to im- 
prove electric lighting. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


HOPKINTON, MASS., Rev. A. F. Travis. By will 
of the late Mrs. Sarah B. Crooks, a member: To 
Congregational church, Hopkinton, A. B. C. F. M., 
A. M. A., Mass. H. M. S., $10,000 each; Minis- 
terial Relief, C. C. B. S., Hopkinton Publie Li- 
brary, $5,000 each. 


Waymarks 


AYER, MAss., Rev. L. E. Perry. 32 members 
received since Nov. 1—18 at the last communion. 
Pastor distributes printed slip referring to the 
most important passages in Bible, with good re- 
sults. He is also working to raise debt of $3,500. 

BETHLEHEM, Ct., Rey. R. M. Houghton. Resident 
membership 65, 20 united since May 1, 16 on con- 
fession, benevolent contributions in 1904, $160. 
At annual meeting, church voted to supply the 
Sunday school so that its offerings could go for 
benevolence. $300 is being raised to paint and 
repair church buildings. 

SouTH ACTON, MASs., Rev. A. B. Peebles. Since 
last June, auditorium painted, new heater put in, 
$200 raised toward organ fund. Church about to 
begin special evangelistic meetings. 


Dedications 


WAUSEON, O., First Ch., organized in 1861, dedi- 
cated fine new edifice Feb. 12, with sermon by 
Pres. H.C. King. Services filled a week, in which 
ministers of Toledo Conference and former pas- 
tors of the church participated. Modern struc- 
ture is of brick and stone; cost, furnished 
$15,000. Rev. F. E. Kenyon, pastor. 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
‘*blood purifier,’’ tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial ef- 
fects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective thana tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. : 

In recent years research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide), and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late-coated pellets, and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver and excre- 
tory organs, and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. a 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and im- 
purity of ordinary flowers of sulphur 
were often worse than the disease, and 
cannot compare with the modern concen- 
trated preparations of sulphur, of which 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly 
the best and most widely used. : 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles, and cure constipa- 
tion and purify the blood in a way that 
often surprises patient and physician 
alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimentin 
with sulphur remedies soon found tha 
the sulphur from Calcium was superior 
to any other form. He says: ‘‘ For liver, 
kidney and blood troubles, especially 
when resulting from constipation or ma- 
laria, I have been surprised at the results 
obtained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. 
In patients suffering from boils and pim- 
ples and even deep-seated carbuncles, I 
have repeatedly seen them dry up and 
disappear in four or five days, leaving the 
skin clear and smooth. Although Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers is a proprietary 
article and sold by druggists and for that 
reason tabooed by many physicians, yet I 
know of nothing so safe and reliable for 
constipation, liver and kidney troubles 
and especially in all forms of skin dis- 
eases as this remedy.”’ : 

At any rate, people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood ‘‘pu- 
rifiers” will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 


& GOUT & 


RHEUMATIS 
Usethe Great English Remedy 3) 


BLAIR’S PILLS 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 
8, or 224 Wilk 
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MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Hab ts Sured. Sanatorium 
astrs fa 75, elsew here 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Or. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 











STOPS CHILLS 
CURES COLDS 


Painkiller Sa 


SOLD OVER 60 YEARS 











IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN 7HE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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ONDS EXTRA 


pe oLd FAMILY Por, 
The Southern 


Pacific R. R. Co. 


Headquarters Houston,Texas, 
have presented a supply of 
Pond’s Extract to their guests 
who are on the great hunting 
and camping trip through 
Texas and Old Mexico. 
If it’s good enough for them 
isn’t it good enough for you ? a 
oO 
© OL ramiy 09° 
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Do not be satisfied with an indefinite 
“emulsion’’ which may disguise impuri- 
ties, but which does not exclude them. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


may be obtained of any good druggist. It 
is made and bottled in Norway, thus reach- 
ing you without possibility of adultera- 
tion. It is so pure that it is entirely 


Free from all Disa- 
greeable Taste or Odor 


Digests completely —no nauseous “‘repeat- 
ing.”” Neversoldin bulk. Take only the 
flat, oval bottles bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 
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Fruit Trees, Small Fruita,Ornamental Trees, 





| 
| 


Evergreens and Shrubs, Shade Trees, Hardy 
Roses, Hardy Plants, Climbers, ete. The 
most complete collections in this country. 


Gold Medal— Paris—Pan-A merican— 
St. Louis. 102 prizes New York State 
Fair, 1904. 


illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 
EE on Request. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 65 Years. 


| 
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cabbages, carrots 


and beets and you will know why 


GREGORY’S SEEDS 


have a reputation. You will find in 
our new catalogue a remarkable new 
drumhead cabbage,recently discovered, 
head and shoulders above all varieties 
now raised. Catalogue free. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mase. 


or Chicago. 





| scholars, is to give the Bruce Lectures at 


| Republic that its founder and manager has using Pyramid Pile Cure and look at me' 
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Christian News from Everywhere | 


The Massachusetts legislature last week | 
refused to exempt Salvation Army property | 
from taxation. ; 

Rev. James Moffat, author of the Histor- | 
ical New Testament, one of Scotland’s ablest | 
Cornell University. His theme is The Idea | 
of the Spirit in St. Paul. 


During thirty-two years’ service as secre- 
tary of the Society of Prevention of Vice, 
Mr. Anthony Comstock has made 2,789 ar- 
Tests of persons engaged in the business of 
corrupting moral life and has caused ninety-,| 
one tons of impure literature to be destroyed. | 


It is a compliment to the George Junior | 
been approached by Governor ‘Wright of the 


Philippines to go out to the islands and set | 
up a reform school for Filipino boys on the | 


| same basis as the colony of youth at Free- | 


| ville, N. Y. 


The Anglican Bishop of Norwich has an- | 


' nounced that he will not consecrate any new 


church in which the sittings are not all free. 
This is a matter of conscience with him. He | 
once refused a church living that would have | 
made him a rich man because he disbelieved | 
in rented sittings. 

The strong organ of Low Church of Eng- 


| land adherents, The Record, which has a 


record of persecution of heretics that all | 


| readers of Maurice and Robertson will re- 


| tions in English religious and secular journal- | 


din of the old morality play Everyman which | 2 
acta - | the privacy of your own 


' this country three years ago. 


| Orange, N. J., the decoration of the third 


| came to the veteran missionary on his nine- 


| what the Church of Christ in this land would 


i eres —————— | press has developed! ” 
you ever buy any books, you cann2t afford to | 
be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, cither at Boston 


call, has had to adjust itself to new condi- 


ism, and is now to be sold for a penny. 


Our New Zealand contemporary the Out. | 
look describes the first performance in Dune- 


the Ben Greet Company first presented in 
It approves of 
it, saying that it ‘* leaves an ethical, if not to | 
say spiritual, and religious impression; in a 
word, it appeals to the modern mind much in 
the same powerful way as does a Gothic 
cathedral.” 

The Emperor of Japan has conferred upon | 
Rey. Dr. J. C. Hepburn, now resident in East 


class of the Order of the Rising Sun. This 


tieth birthday and found him happy and well. 
The order is conferred because of Dr. Hep- 
burn’s ‘‘important contribution to the ad- 
vancement of English education’’ among the 
Japanese, and also for the ‘‘ friendly inter- 
est he has continually exhibited in the pro- 
gress of the empire.’’ 

Robertson Nicoll closes a suggestive dis- 
cussion of the present status of journalism 
in Great Britain, thus: ‘‘We have no diffi- 
culty in coming to the conclusion that the 
power of the press has increased and is in- 
creasing, though we are not sure that the fact 
is one for unmixed congratulation. Conceive 


have been today if it had developed as the 
He cites the tone and 
method of the London press of today in its 
dealing with the Torrey-Alexander mission 
in London and the Welsh Revival as sure 
proof of a better policy in English journalism 
in dealing with religious news. 
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‘Notice to 


Pile Sufferers 


We Don’t Ask You To Take Anyone’s' 
Word For What Pyramid 
Pile Cure Will Do, 


You Can Have a Trial Package Free By Mail. 


We receive hundreds of letters. like the! 
oe ‘**T have been feeling so good! 
I could hardly believe it, after suffering 
with piles for a year, to find that I am! 
once more feeling like myself, I wish’ 
you could have seen me before I started: 


now, and you would say I am not the 
same man. I have een 20 pounds, and; 
all on account of ae ile Cure.’’’ 
— Sharkley, 56 Park St., Springfield, 


ass. 

“IT bought a fifty-cent box of Pyramid’ 
Pile Cure and used as directed with the 
most unexpected results, a complete cure. 
I have been troubled with piles for thirt 
years and was in much distress and penned 
much blood, but at present am free from 
any kind of piles.” F. McKay, Weaver- 
ville, Cal. 

‘*Pyramid Pile Cure has been worth 
thousands of dollars to me; it cured me 
after using numbers of other remedies 
and taking medicines from doctors. It 
also cured my son, although he could 


| hardly walk, eat or sleep; he is now all 


right.” B. Stringfellow, 
Elko, S. C. 

By the use of Pyramid Pile Cure you 
will avoid an unnecessary, trying and 
expensive examination by a physician 
and will rid yourself of your trouble in 
ome at trifling 


Postmaster, 


expense. 

After using the free treatment, which 
we mail in a perfectly plain wrapper, you 
can secure regular full.size packages from 
druggists at 50 cents each, or we will mail 
direct in plain package upon receipt of 

rice. Pyramid Drug Co., 2022 Main 
treet, Marshall, Mich. 


WOODWARD’S 
“Gripe Water” 


re Safest and Best 
oda . Remedy for all 
( 









Disorde;-sof 
nfants and 
Children. 





——_$___—. 
Aids Teething. 
Promotes Diges! ‘om, 

= — Prevents Convu *tons. 

Ail Babies Like 1. 


For over five years I have used your ‘GRIPE 
WATER,? and have advised my friends to do so, 
I cannot speak too highly ofit, I found itwery dene- 
Jicial tv myself during nursing.” Mrs, A. THOMAS, 

AT ALL DRUGGISTS, OR 


E. FOUGERA & CO., New York, 


— 

















HUNT'S DIGESTIVE TABLET and cold water be- 
fore breakfast to acquire and maintain 
health equals anything sold or prescribed. 1, 3, 6 
months’ treatment, 25c., 60c , . Please test. 
$1.00 WORTH will keep you well a year. 


T. J. HUNT, 524—Merom, Ind. 


your Strength ~~ 


JAYNE’S TONIC 


VERMIF UGE, 








a pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 
CHILDREN and MEN. 





GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. 











ET. Slattery Co. 


MAKE SPECIAL 
MENTION OF THEIR 


SPRING EXHIBIT 
NEW TAILORED SUITS 


FASHIONED FROM THE LATEST 
IMPORTED MODELS AND MADE ' 
FROM SPECIAL IMPORTED FABRICS (fF Over Half Century Ago 


Those who remember the happenings of half a century ago 


, Ni) will recall the wood-burning engines of that period. D 
LADIES DRESSES iif Lowell, Mass., quite an important event was a trial of speed 
between a number of these early engines, and the local horse- 


men, not to be outdone, also took part. 





Wonderful advancement has been made in the way and 

MADE IN ALL THE NEW SILKS, My manner of fgg awa since pre Ae og tie -_ 
inventions have followed one another in rapid succession. 

VEILINGS, MUSLINS, LINENS, ETC. And it has been the same in the mercantile world, where the 


changes have been many and varied. 
IN THE NEWEST SPRING STYLES } The discovery of electro-silver plating by ROGERS BROS. in 
| 1847, was of the foremostimportance. It completely revolu- 
lionized the silverware industry. The date of its introduc- 


MILLINER‘\ ] i tion, combined with the names of the originators— 


oe "” 
WE ARE NOW SHOWING A | 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
LARGE COL LECTION OF PARIS | has from that early time stood for the best in silverware. 
MODEL HATS AND MODIFICATION retain cand tan vebeoa depauretantan entandine tl aaaienes 
OF THE SAME * * * # % cll 1967 ROGERS BROS. goods. “Wher purchasing comer: 


ber that 1847 with the name always appears on the genuine. 
Let us send you our mew catalogue “ C65.” It’s the 


NEW NECKWEAR AND BELTS | handsomest silverware book published, and {t will aid you in 


making selections. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor ) 


New Yor«. Cutcaco, Hamucton, Cawapa. 


155 Tremont Street, Boston 

















Shepard Norwell Co. 


Announce a Notable Sale of 


FINE GINGHAMS 


1900 pieces of most excellent quality goods, 32 INCHES wide, in every conceivable 
shading and combination. All stripes, including many dainty effects on white grounds, 
choice for house dresses and for the children. We have the fashionable lilac effects 


in ample quantity. It is a special gratification to offer such a desirable lot of seasonable ~ 


wash fabrics, just at the opening of the season, because, while it is of little profit to us, 
the intrinsic value will be much to the advantage of our patrons. Some of these goods 
cost twenty-two cents to import. None of them were ever expected to retail below 25c. 


per yard. Our price will be 
TSC van 
C YARD 


All over New England, wherever this advertisement reaches, you can have the benefit from 
it by writing for samples. Please state the colors preferred, because it is impossible to send 
a package adequate to show all or even one-quarter of the variety. Select at least two 
styles, indicating your first choice; and if that is sold out, a second, so that you may 
not be disappointed. Mote—These fine goods are 32 inches wide, only four inches less 
than a full yard, and ten yards is a fair-sized dress pattern. 


WINTER STREET AND TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON 






























